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“What, ho! the Fashions, ha!” no doubt will 
ve the exclamation of some of the readers of the 
Garland, on receipt of this number. Yes, gentle 
reader, we have here introduced an engraving of 
‘ue “ Latest Fashions.” But please withhold your 
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opinion as to the propriety of doing so until you 
shall have read our remarks on the subject. 

One object we have in view is to impart informa- 
tion. Another is, that, as we design hereafter to give 
some curious specimens of old and obsolete fash- 
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222 FASHIONS. 


ons, or forms of dress, &c., our readers may be 
enabled to compare them with the modern, and 
convince themselves of the instability and vanity of 
the “ fickle goddess.” 


But notwithstanding this fickleness, fashion has 
its devotees and fullowers among all classes of 
mankind, as well among the Hottentots and the 
wild men of the woods, as the more civilized; and 
if an red man were to appear suddenly among his 
brethren at a party or war-dance in European cos- 
tume, he would be considered altogether improperly 
dressed. 


Almost every female, whether she be maid, wife, 
or widow, feels more or less interest in the prevail- 
ing modes of dress, whether she intends to adopt them 
or not ; and if she does not learn them from books, 
she will from her neighbors, or those with whom 
she mingles; and if she cannot, from want of pecu- 
niary ability or conscientious scruples, embrace 
them entirely, she approximates as near to them 
as she thinks advisable. And, to a certain extent, 
this course is judicious; for it would not be prudent, 
nor is it required, to be regardless of the opinions of 
those by whom we are surrounded. As good citi- 
zens and christians, we need no more discard a 
comfortable garment merely because it is fashion- 
able, than we need wear an uncouth one merely 
for the same reason. We are bound to pay a de- 
cent respect to the usages of the society in whose 
midst we are placed, as well as to our own personal 
appearance. It is true that certain religious so- 
cieties have peculiar usages and customs of their 
own. But still they approximate to the prevailing 
mode. We may be told that the Friends are an 
exception. This, however, can be admitted only 
provisionally. For even their dress, in the general, 
conforms to those of the rest of their fellow crea- 
tures. But they have certain little peculiarities 
and fashions of their own, and they adhere to those 
fashions among themselves as tenaciously as a 
reigning belle does to hers. 


As we before remarked, to follow the fashions to 
a certain extent is commendable; but to bow down 
servilely to many of the extravagant follies and 
whims of the day simply because they are fashion- 
able, is not only supremely ridiculous, but culpably 
wicked. Every woman should dress with taste 
and neatness, and dress well, if she can do so con- 
sistently with her other duties as a christian and a 
philanthropist. Her dress should also be a near 
approach to the style most generally prevailing ; 
otherwise she will be considered eccentric, or, in 
the quaint language of her comrades, queer, and 
cause herself to be shunned, and thus abridge her 
usefulness in society, and deprive herself of those 
social enjoyments and pleasures which contribute 
so largely to the happiness of the world. Not only 
so; but, fiom neglect or slights, her own peace of 
mind will be ruffled, producing moroseness and il] 
nature. 


In the engraving before us it will be percei 
that there are some extravagances, Por jncis,,, 
the head of one of the figures is ornament, Oi 
wreath, which is neither so neat nor pretty as fs), 
hair were plainly dressed, or, at most, with a ak 
est curl or two. The dress is also set of? w))); \, 
quets, or bunches of flowers, which gives it a o4y,), 
dowdy look; and deprives it of that beayty o.: 
neatness which simplicity alone can give, The 
naked arms are in wretched bad taste, as we! 
the great exposure of the neck. | 

In passing, we may be allowed to say, in pooss) 
to ornaments worn by females, that there js ei 
we so much despise as ear-rings and other , 
gew-gaws, and we are pleased to know that ; 
fashion, as well as that of wearing rings in the pox 
is getting to be among the “ has beens.” 

We also most heartily condemn that fas) 
which prescribes a shape resembling that of a wasy. 
in producing which, according to good author.ty, 
many ladies endure present toiture, and ents 
upon themselves future misery, or an early oa; 
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this pernicious system even on their little ej). 
dren, giving them the appearance of being |ace: 
up in straight-jackets. We hope the ladies w:| 
excuse us for referring to this subject again, !)) 
ing frequently taken occasion to do so in prey vu: 
numbers of the Garland. 

In the matter of fashion the ladies are not alone, 
The gentlemen are equally interested, and son 
their fashions are in as bad taste as those of they 
female friends. We would ask, what there is either 
beautiful or becoming in a man having on his back 
a sack, made in such a slovenly manner that!!! 
were not fashionable he would not think of wear. 
with each of his upper digits thrust deep into a hoe 
on each side of the sack at the bottom, made to re- 
semble pockets, and then spreading himsc'f out in 
his perambulations as if about to fly? Another ec'y- 
ing exhibition is a would-be-gentleman, without te 
means of sustaining the character, sporting a heaty 
“full circular,” (which he has obtained somelow, 
and which very well serves to hide the tattered 
under garments,) with a portion of the effective part 
thrown over his shoulder, his chin like a goat’ 
and his upper lip covered with bristles. Favs! 


But we now pass to the description of the “lates! 
fashions.” 


No. 1. A hair coiffure ornamented with a wreat 
of green leaves with rose-buds. A white crepe 
dress, with pink satin corsage, the skirts trimm 
with fluted pink satin ribbon, and ornamented wit 
boquets of flowers. 

No. 2. A black velvet capote, ornamented wi 
flowers. A Gros de Naples pelisse, trimmed Wi" 
ruches of the same material. ‘The sleeves desce™ 
a little below the elbows ; the under sleeves, W"'"" 
descend over the wrists, are composed of mus 
terminating with lace ruffles. 
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AN EDITOR’S LIFE 


a Hanp Bust.—A coiffure composed of a 
ce scarf, brocaded with silver. 
taut Hanp Bust.—A lace cap ornamented 


with figured satin ribbon. 


Ili Corrrures are frequently ornamented 
with a light wreath of green leaves, which sur- 


rounds the top of the head, and descends upon the 
bands quite down to the ears, where they terminate 


with a group of flowers. 
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AN EDITOR'S LIFE AND LABORS. 


The “Spirit of the Nineteenth Century,” a 
monthly periodica! published for nine years in Bal- 
timore, by the Rev. Dr. Breckenridge, has been 
recently discontinued. Upon a review of his la- 
bors, its editor, a long-sighted, strong-nerved man, 
speaks as follows:—* Of all literary efforts, those 
connected with the periodical press, are the most 
fruitless and evanescent. Of all kinds of influence, 
that exerted by it, is the most doubtful and pre- 
carious. Of all cares, those imposed by its super- 
intendence are the most wasting and ceaseless. 
Of all responsibilities it inflicts that which is the 
There 


are few men who have conducted a periodical, that 


most comprehensive and embarrassing. 


would willingly resume such an employment, or 
even think of continuing it beyond the limits of 
the plainest necessity.” 





WAR.—ITS CAUSE 

A Scythian named Babouc, (Voltaire tells us,) 
was once entrusted by a mighty Genius with a 
mission to Persia; in order to determine whether 
its proud capitol, Persepolis, should be utterly de- 
stroyed for the nation’s crimes, or only corrected 
by some terrible chastisement. 

Babouc mounted his camel, and began his jour- 
ney. Ina few days, he met the Persian army, on 
its way to engage that of India: war having been 
long raging. He inquired of a straggling soldier, 
what had caused the war!—“ Upon my word I 
know nothing about it ;” said the soldier. ‘That 
isnone of my business. My trade is to kill and be 
killed for a livelihood ; it is nothing to me whom I 
serve. I may possibly go over to the Indians to- 
morrow; for I am told they give a half-penny a day 
more, to their soldiers, than we get in this cursed 
Persian service. If you want to know what we 
are fighting for, ask my captain.” 

Babouc made the soldier a small present, and en- 
tered the camp. Soon becoming acquainted with 
the captain, he asked him the cause of the war. 
“Tlow should I know ?” said the captain. “What 
isittome? TI live six hundred miles from Perse- 
polis. Hearing that war is declared, I quit my 
family, and go, as is usual, to seek sei! fortune or 
death—if I have nothing else to do.” “ But your 
comrades,” said Babouc, “are they no better in- 
‘ormed than you?” «Not a whit,” returned the 
omcer. “Hardly any but our principal generals 
‘now precisely why we are butchering one another.” 

F ull of wonder, our traveller found means of ac- 
cess to the generals; and even to a degree of in- 
‘macy. One of them at length said to him,— 


S AND HORRORS 

“The original cause of this war, which has been 
wasting Asia for twenty years, was a dispute be- 
tween a eunuch of one of the great Persian king’s 
wives, and a clerk in an office of ihe grand mon- 
arch of India. It was about a claim, amounting to 
near the thirtieth part of a daric.* The prime 
minister of the [ndies, and our own, ably sustained 
the rights of their respective masters; the quarrel 
grew warm; and each party sent a million of men 
to the field. These have to be recruited every 
year with at least four hundred thousand more. 
Murders, burnings, ruin, devastations, multiply : 
the world bleeds and groans, and the carnage con- 
tinues. Our first minister, and he of India too, 
often protest that they are acting purely for the 
good of mankind ; and at every protestation, a city 
is destroyed and provinces are laid waste.” 


The next day, a rumor prevailing that a peace 
was about to be concluded, both the Persian and 
the Indian commander hastened to give battle. It 
was a bloody one. Babouc saw every crime and 
abomination. He witnessed the manceuvres of the 
chief satraps, who did all they could to get their 
general beaten ; he saw officers slain by their own 
troops ; and soldiers giving a last stroke to their 
dying comrades, in order to snatch from them a 
few rags, bloody, torn, and covered with mud. He 
entered the hospitals for the wounded, of whom 
the greater part expired through the inhuman ne- 
glect of those whom the king paid enormously for 
relieving them. “ Are these men?” cricd Babouc, 
‘or savage beasts?” 





* A Daric is about five dollars. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE LITTLE'GROWN GREAT. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


In a beautiful seaport town in Connecticut, lived 
a young mechanic, who was not only honest and 
industrious, but a man of good education, and re- 
fined sensibilities. Ife married in carly life a love- 
ly girl, who, though a mechanic’s daughter, and 
brought up to labor with her hands, was no whit 
behind the governor’s child in all that makes the 
real lady. ‘They commenced house-keeping with 
high hopes and good prospects, but having met with 
several losses and disappointments, continued poor, 
and the embargo in 1809 so ailected his business, 
that it was with difficulty he could support his fam- 
ily, consisting, besides himself and wife, of four 
small children,—fine chubby little fellows,—the 
two eldest of whom, of five and seven years old, 
went to school, and were laureled as the best scho- 
lars in their respective classes. ‘The parents were 
proud of them, of course, and looked forward to a 
day when they would be great and honored. 

Mr. M inhabited a small, and somewhat 
dilapidated house,—not being able to pay a high 
rent,—which, however, was kept neat and com- 
fortable within, by the tidy hands of Mrs. M 
who, beside doing all the work for her family, and 
attending most religiously to her little ones, con- 
trived to earn something by sewing; and thus assist 
her husband to struggle against adversity, as well 
as soothe and cheer him beneath his heavy bur- 
den. So that although they were sometimes with- 
out provisions for the morrow, they spake of hope 
to each other, made their evening oblation of prayer 
and praise, for they felt that they had much to be 
thankful for, and lay down and slept sweetly, trust- 
ing that good angels guarded their pillows, and 
that their Father in Heaven would give them day 
by day their daily bread. 

Mr. M had a near neighbor, a Mr. W . 
who was counted a rich man. He lived in a large 
white house, and regarded his less fortunate neigh- 
bors with ineffible contempt. 

It chanced, one summer day, that Mrs. M 
was prevented from finishing a piece of work which 
she had promised the next morning, by the illness 
of her darling babe; and as her husband went to 
his shop as soon as it was light, and came to break- 
fast at eight, she arose early, and sat down to fin- 
ish her work. As she had only to make coffee 
for breakfast, she allowed her little ones to sleep 
till seven, and then, as her fire had gone out over 
night, sent her eldest boy to Mr. W *s for a 
coal. (Loco-foco matches were not then in use.) 

It chanced that the great man was in his kitchen 
when the child entered and asked, in his pretty 
smiling way, for fire. 

Nir. W regarded him with a scowl, and then 























asked, in a gruff voice— 


“Wave you had no fire in your house 
day ?” 

“ No sir,” said the boy, shrinking involuptay), 

“Are you not hungry ?” asked Mr. W ies: ; 

“No sir,” again replied the child; “T have oy'y 
just got ae but mamma has been up a long time, 
sewing.’ 

“Sewing!” iterated Mr. W—. «We, | 
should think you would starve,—though | supp 
you are used to live without eating !” 

While the gentlc nan was speaking, his }+'. 
daughter, a child of seven years, slipped from | 
room, and as the boy came out, drew her hand, 
a cake, from beneath her apron, and holding it | 
to him, said, with her red lips trembling, and he 
bright blue eyes full of tears :— 

“ Take it, Willy, and don’t be angry, now.” 

“ Thank you, Lucy,” he said, “but I can’t take 
your cake ; Oh, no !’’—and he hurried away, 

The little girl wept bitterly, and he, as soon as 
he reached home, and had laid his coal on t 
hearth, crept away beneath a hedge of currants in 
the garden, and cried till he was quite sick. 

Mr. W , When he thus forgot his manhood, 
and stooped to taunt a noble boy with the poverty, 
which, had iteven been a fault of his parents, cou! 
not have been a reproach to him, had no conception 
of the cruelty of the action, of the deep envenowed 
wound which his words had inflicted. Men do sot 
appreciate the sensibility of children. [ have ove: 
wondered at the inconsiderate manner in wiica 
they speak to them, and act toward them, as if they 
were not only ignorant of the deep and keen sers:- 
bilities of childhood, but also of the fact that tx 
children, now regarded and treated like dum) an- 
mals, will, in a few years, be men and women, vc 
cupying the position from which the present actors 





in life’s drama, will have passed away, and bearing 


on the heart’s tablet the indelible impressions 
love or fear, esteem or aversion, written ther 


while the heart was tender, and every impresses 


consequently deep and abiding. 


Poor Willy felt agonizingly the taunt of Mr. 
, and with it the kindness of little Lucy wes 


W 
chronicled enduringly. Although her offer of \ 





cake at that time was bitter to his ins ulted price 
and proudly rejected, yet, the tenderness of hear 


that prompted the offer, was dear and precivolis | 
his wounded spirit. 
He could eat no breakfast that morning, but ' 


forbore to wound the feelings of his parents by t 


peating to them the words of their neighbor, 8 
he resolved to use every endeavor to rise it 


world, that he might one day be able to look dows 


from a nobly won eminence. 


upon Mr. W 





The wealth in which Mr. W—— prided himse i 

















he had inherited from his father, who, froma black- 
-mith’s apprentice, became, by industry and parsi- 
ony, the proprietor of a fine farm. He married 
late in life, and this one son was his only child. 
The old man endeavored to educate him well, but 
he forgot to imbue his childhood with kindness, 
cenerositY, and truth. 

. The old man was very prond of the affluence 
which he had won so painfully, and the deference 
which people are always ready to pay to the pos- 
cessor of wealth, however it may have been ac- 
quired. 

Jt is by no means wonderful that the son imbibed 
an exalted opinion of himself, as sole heir to so fine 
a property : and affected the society of those, whose 
estates, having been accumulated by grand-fathers 
or great grand-fathers, were thus one or two grades 
farther removed from the working classes. 


Old Mr. W. had determined that his son 
should have a genteei education. He was accord- 
ingly sent to college, whence he emerged witha 
superficial knowledge of many things, yet without 
having mastered one single science ; and, being no 
book-worm, as he said, he soon forgot every thing 
that the poor, patient professors had been at such 
pains to write, line upon line, and precept upon pre- 
cept, upon a mind hard as iron to the pen of in- 
struction, and which, like ice, lost every impression 
as soon as the sun and wind of the outer world 
acted upon it. But he had “ been to College,” and 
he felt the most bitter contempt for every one who 
was not “liberally educated,”—a contempt which 
he was at no pains to conceal. He had married 
the daughter of a merchant of the city, and on the 
death of his father, was easily persuaded to sell his 
fine farm, and come into partnership with his fa- 
ther-in-law. He was now at the height of his 
glory; and as he sat in his front parlor, and looked 
exultingly at the gold lettered sign, on which his 
name glistened beside that of one of the oldest and 
richest merchants in the city, he felt that he de- 
sired no higher heaven. No marvel that such a 
gentleman should stoop to insult a child. 





Well, Mr. M—— grew weary of struggling in 
the city, and living on the refuse of the markets; 
80 he sold the little he possessed, purchased an old 
horse and wagon, and with little more than his 
hopeful family, turned his footsteps westward. 


Mrs. M—. wept bitterly, when, from the top of 


@ hill she took her last look of her native place, the 
last farewell of the scenes of morning life, and felt 
that those places should know her no more forever. 
But she soon dried her eyes, and turned her face 
resolutely toward the unexplored region, in which 
hope whispered she would find a better home. 


They travelled wearily onward, and the blind 
goddess who stands by the way-side, bestowing a 
guerdon on one of a thousand of the innumer- 
able emigrants who leave home with all its idols, 
and go forth on a dreary pilgrimage to court her 
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favor, smiled graciously on our travellers, and 
pointed them to a wealthy place. 

Mr. M secured a large tract of wild land, 
on which he erected his cabin, and made rapid im- 
provements, Willy saw, in the dim future, the ful- 
filment of his one desire, and at the age of ten 
years, could boast of his expert axmanship, and 
bring quite a tall beach to the ground. 

Our favorites of fortune were blest with contin- 
ued health. The winters at that time were unu- 
sually mild; and every crop and seed which they 
put into the ground brought forth an hundred fold ; 
and the laying of the Great Western Canal length- 
wise through his land, so increased its value, that, 
in a few years he found himself rich. 





Willy was 
then “sent to college,” and came home at the age 
of twenty-four, with a thorough and classical edu- 
cation. He was soon seated amongst the legislators 
of his state ; and such was the confidence reposed 
in his honor and abilities, by his fellow men, that 
there was no office so responsible but they were 
eager to lay its burden on his shoulders. 

A few years ago, as he sat with his associates on 
the seat of judgment, listening to heart-sickening 
details of sin and misery, amid the poor wretches 
arraigned for crime against their fellows, were 
two men charged with burglary and arson. His 
very soul shrank inward as he recognised in the 
elder of the two, a man whom he had long forgot- 
ten, his father’s haughty neighbor, Mr. W ’ 
«“ This miserable, white-haired felon, clothed with 
rags, and covered with disgrace,” he said, to him- 
self, “is the very man against whom I so long have 
harbored a bitter enmity. Well, I have now my 
revenge in full,—and what is it? A bitter drop. 
Poor man, I ought never to have envied you.” 
Such were his thoughts as he gazed on the poor 
man, who was taught in his childhood to “ trust 
in riches,” and who, when they forsook him, turned 
to “ wrong and robbery.” 

It was proven, as the trial progressed, that Mr. 
WwW and his son-in-law, had many years ago 
failed in trade, for a large amount, and become 
miserably poor. It seemed that he had “ been used 
to live without eating,” until unable longer to en- 
dure, he and his son-in-law,—a vain, vicious-tem- 
pered fop, who found little difficulty in deceiving 
both father and daughter, the first, into a belief of 
his wealth, the other into a firm faith in his worth 
and pure affection,—took to gambling, and other 
dishonest practices, by which they had obtained a 
precarious livelihood, until the commission of the 
crime of which they stood accused. 

‘Toward the close of the trial, a female came into 
the court-room, mufiled in an old camlet cloak, and 
having her face concealed by an old hood, and a 
thick green veil drawn down over it. She seemed 
to walk with difficulty, and took a seat just behind 
the prisoners. There she remained, silent and mo- 
tionless as a statue, until the jury, having agreed 
without leaving the box, signified that they had 
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found a verdict. She then clasped her hands with 
a kind of gasping utterance, and her whole frame 
shook violently, until, as the word “ guilty” fell 
on her bruised heart, she sunk heavily to the floor. 
She was carried out, and the just sentence of the 
law passed upon the two miserable offenders. 

“It is well,” muttered the old man. “In the 
penitentiary, I shall at least have food.” 

That evening, Judge M having learned 
where the poor woman had been conveyed, made 
her a visit. 

As soon as she aaw him, she cried wildly,—* Oh, 
in mercy let me go with them! I have now no 
friend, no home on earth!” 

** Compose yourself, madam,” he replied, calmly; 
“something better will, I trust, be done for you. 
Pardon me the question, was your husband kind to 
you !” 

“He was, until misfortune urged him to evil 
courses, which I could not but plead with him 
against, and then he became irritable, estranged, 
outrageous. Oh, I have lived miserably with them, 
but still I had a home, and was under the protection 
of a husband. But now, I am an outcast! doomed 
to beggary and insult. I was not taught to labor 
in my youth; and my accomplishments, though 
showy, were superficial, and have been all worn 
away by affliction. I have no way to earn a sub- 
sistence, and no one to take mein. Oh, what will 
become of me!” 

“ Lucy,” said Judge M , taking her hand, 
respectfully, “I hope you will not retaliate upon 
me now the pain which I once proudly inflicted 
upon you. I have never forgotten the morning 
when you, in your pure and childish charity, prof- 
fered little Willy your cake, or the blush and tear 
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The following thrilling sketch was written by a 
correspondent of the New York Tribune: 


* * * JTna moment that most terrific of all 
cries at sea, “A man overboard ! a man overboard!” 
flew like lightening over the ship. I sprung upon 
the quarter deck just as the poor fellow, with his 
“ fearful human face,” riding the top of the billow, 
fled past. In an instant all was commotion ; planks 
were cast over for him to seize and sustain himself 
on, until the ship could be put about and the boat 
lowered. 

The first mate, a bold fiery fellow, leaped into the 
boat that hung at the side of the quarter deck, and 
in a voice so sharp and stern, I seem to hear it yet, 
shouted, “in men—in men!” But the poor sailors 
hung back—the sea was too wild. The second 
mate then sprung to the side of the first, and the 
men, ashamed to have both their officers alone, fol- 
lowed. ‘Cut away the lashings,” exclaimed the 
officer—the knife glanced around the ropes—the 


that beautified your sweet little face at my refs) 
I will not conceal from you that I hated your fy. 
ther for his cruel words to me that morning. on. 
resolved, one day, to stand above him on the scal 
of riches and honor. But you may believe ine. 
am sincerely sorry for his misfortune, and w...\; 
make any possible sacrifice to take away his oy It 
if that could be done. But, Lucy, [ cannot dave 
him or your husband from the penalty of the oflended 
laws. Neither would I, if I could. They hay. 
sinned in the face of the law, and they must abide 
its vengeance. 

“ But [ have a home, where love, peace, and 
plenty delight to dwell, and my affectionate Clary, 
finds one of her chief delights in ministerjns; 
misfortune. Coie and dwell with us, and we will 
regard you asa dear sister. I have told Clara the 
story of little Lucy and her cake, and you shall 
find, that, although I hurt your gentle hear 
then, by a refusal, the good deed was not lost o 
forgotten, but shall bring you fruit an hundred 
fold.” 

Poor Lucy fell sobbing at his feet, but she could 
not speak her gratitude. 

She is still residing in the family of Judge 
M , and no inmate of the house considers the 
amiable and cheerful Aunt Lucy, as she is fa- 
miliarly called, a burden, or a drawback on their 
interests or their pleasures. 

Her father died in the penitentiary, and her hus 
band, as soon as released, took the road to Texas, 
But she affirms, that she never knew happiness un- 
til she found it in the mansion of Judge M—. 


This little story is literally true, and its truth is 
its only recommendation. 
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boat fell to the water—rose on the huge wave fir 
over the deck, and drifted rapidly astern. I thought 
it could not live a moment in such a sea, but the 
officer who held the helm was a skillful seaman. 
Twice in his life he had been wrecked, and for a 
moment I forgot the danger in admiration of his 
self-possession. 


He stood erect—the helm in his hand; his flash- 
ing eye embracing the whole peril in a single 
glance, and his hand bringing the head of the gal- 
lant little boat on to each high sea that otherwise 
would have sunk her. 1 watched them til! nearly 
two miles astern. I saw them lie to and look around 
for the lost sailor. Just then I turned my eye to 
the horizon and saw a squall blacker and heavier 
than any we had before encountered rushing dows 
upon us. The captain also saw it and was terribly 
excited. He afterwards told me that in all his sea 
life he had never been more so. He called for a 
flag, und springing into the shrouds, waved it for 
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peir return. The gallant fellows obeyed the signal 
and pulled for the ship. But it was slow work, for 
the head of the boat had to be laid on to almost 
every wave. It was now getting dark; and if the 
sooall should strike the boat before it reached the 
aaa no one expected ever to see it again. It 
would either go down at once or drift away into the 
surrounding darkness to struggle out the night as it 
could. I shall never forget that scene. All along 
the southern horizon between the black water and 
the heavens was a white streak of tossing foam. 
Nearer and clearer every moment it boiled and 
-oared on its track. Between it and us appeared at 
intervals that little boat, like a black speck on the 
crest of the billows, and then sunk away apparently 
engulfed forever. One moment the squall! would 
seem to gain on them beyond the power of escape, 
and then delay its progress. As I stood and watched 
them both, and yet could not tell which would 
reach us first, the excitement amounted to a perfect 
agony. Seconds seemed lengthened into hours. I 
could not look steadily on that gallant little crew, 
now settling the question of life and death to them- 
selves and perhaps to us, who would be left almost 
unmanned in the middle of the Atlantic, and encom- 
passed by a storm. The sea was making fast, and 
yet that frail thing rode it likeaduck. Sometimes 
she sunk away for a longer time than usual, and I 
thought it all over, and would cover my eyes in 
horror—the next moment she would appear between 
us and the black rolling cloud literally covered with 
foam and spray. The captain knew, as he said 
afterwards, that a few more minutes would decide 
the fate of his officers and crew. He called for his 
trumpet, and springing up the rattlings, shouted out 
over the roar of the blast and the waves, “ Pull 
away, my brave ones, the squall is coming— 
give way, my hearties !” ard the bold fellows did 
“give way,” with a will. I could see their oars 
quiver as they rose from the water, and the life-boat 
sprung to their strokes down the billows like a pan- 
theron the leap. On she came and on came the 
last. Oh! how my heart leaped as she shot around 
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the stern and rose on a wave far over our lee quar- 
ter, shaking the water from her head asif in delight 
to find her shelter again. 

The chains were fastened, and | never pulled 
with such right good will on a rope as on the one 
that brought the boat up to the vessel’s side. As 
the heads of the crew appeared over the bulwarks, 
I could have hugged the brave fellows in transport. 
As they stepped on deck not a question was asked— 
no report given—but “ Forward, men!’ broke 


from the Captain’s lips. The vessel was trimmed 


to meet the blast, and we were again bounding on 


our way. If that squall had pursued the course of 
all the former ones, we must have lost our crew; 
but when nearest the boat (and it seemed to me the 
foam was breaking not a hundred rods off) the wind 
suddenly veered and held the cloud in check, so that 
it swung around closely toour bows. The poor sailor 
was gone; he came not back again. It was his birth 
day, (he was 25 years old,) and also his death day. 
Whether, a bold swimmer, he saw at a distance his 
companions hunting hopelessly for him, and finally 
with his heart growing cold with despair, behel 
them turn back to the ship, and the ship itself toss 
its spars away from him forever, or whether the sea 
soon took him under, we know not. We saw him 
no more—and a gloom fell on the whole ship.— 
There were but few in all of us on board, and we 
felt his loss. It wasa wild and dark night. Death 
had been among us and had left us with sad and 
serious hearts. That night, as I walked to the 
stern and looked back on the foam and tumult of the 
vessel’s wake, in which the poor sailor had disap- 
peared, | instinctively murmured— 


* Oh! sailor boy, sailor boy, ever again 
Shall love, friends or kindred thy wishes repay ; 
Far, far from thy home, down deep ir the main 


Full many a score fathom, thy frame shall decay 


** Days, weeks, months and ages shall circle away, 
Yet still the vast waters above thee shall roll; 
Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye: 


Oh! sailor boy, sailor boy, peace to thy soul!’ 


EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS. 


BY CATHARINE 


The physical and domestic education of daugh- 
ters should occupy the principal attention of mo- 
tiers, in childhood ; and the stimulation of the in- 
tellect should be very much reduced. As a general 
tule, danghters should not be sent to school before 
they are six years old; and when they do go, far 
more attention should be paid to their physical de- 
velopment. They should never be confined, at any 
employment, more than an hour at atime; and this 
confinement should be followed by sports in the 
open air. Such accommodations should be secured, 
‘iat, at all seasons, and in all weathers, the teach- 


*t can send out a portion of her school, every half 
hour for sr orts, 
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In addition to this, much less time should be 
given to school, and much more to domestic em- 
ployments, especially in the wealthier classes. A 
little girl may begin, at five or six years of age, to 
assist her mother ; and, if properly trained, by the 
time she is ten, she can render essential aid. From 
this time, until she is fourteen or fifteen, it should 
be the principal object of her education, to secure 
a strong and healthy constitution, and a thorough 
practical knowledge of all kinds of domestic em- 
ployments. During this period, though some atten- 
tion ought to be paid to intellectual] culture, it ought 
to be made altogether secondary in importance ; and 
such a measure of study and intellectual excite- 
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ment, as is now demanded in our best female semi- 
naries, ought never to be allowed, until a young 
lady has passed the most critical period of youth, 
and has a vigorous and healthy constitution fully 
established. 

And it is to that class of mothers, who have the 
means of securing hired service, and who are the 
most tempted to allow their daughters to grow up 
with inactive habits, that their country and the 
world must look for a reformation, in this respect. 
Whatever ladies in the wealthier classes decide 
shall be fashionable, will be followed by all the 
rest; while, if ladies of this class persist in the aris- 
tocratic habits, now so common, and bring up their 
daughters to feel as if labor was degrading, and 
unbecoming, the evils pointed out will never find a 
remedy. It is, therefore, the peculiar duty of la- 
dies who have wealth, to set a proper example, in 
this respect, and make it their first aim to secure a 
strong and healthful constitution for their daugh- 
ters, by active domestic employments. All the 
sweeping, dusting, care of furniture and beds, and 
clear-starching, and the nice cooking, should be 
done by the daughters of a family, and not by hired 
service. It may cost the mother more care, and 
she may find it needful to hire a person for the ex- 
press purpose of instructing and superintending her 
daughters in these employments, but it is what 
should be regarded as indispensable to be se- 
cured, either by the mother’s agency or by a sub- 
stitute, 
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It is in this point of view, that the dearth of o,,, 
domestics in this country may, in its results, el ‘ 
a substantial blessing. If all house-keepers thes 
have the means, could secure good service, i. 
would be little hope that so important a reyolyy 
in the domestic customs of the wealthy ela : 
could be effected. And so great is the vis inors,.. 
of mankind, that the amount of exercise, nens 
for health, would never be secured by those “a 
were led to it by no necessity, but merely from ry. 
tional considerations. But already, the pressure , ' 
domestic troubles, from the want of good domestir; 
has led many a mother, in the wealthy classes, t 
determine to train her daughters to aid her jy; 
mestic service ; and thus, necessity is driving , 
thers to do what abstract principles of expediency 
never could secure. : 

A second method of promoting the same objec, 
is to raise the science and practice of domestic 
economy to its appropriate place, as a regular study 
in female seminaries. But it is to the mothers of 
this country, that the community must look for thjs 
change. It cannot be expected, that teachers, w! 
have their attention chiefly absorbed by the intel. 
lectual and moral interests of their pupils, shou'd 
properly realize the importance of this department 
of education. But, if mothers generally become 
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convinced of the importance of this measure, their 
judgment and wishes will meet the respect‘ 
consideration they deserve, and the thing will be 


done. 
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BY E. BURRITT, ESQ. 


There was sorrow there, and tears were in 
every eye; and there were low, half-suppressed 
sobbings heard from every corner of the room; 
—but the little sufferer was still; its young spi- 
rit was just on the verge of departure. The 
mother was bending over in all the speechless 
yearnings of maternal love, with one arm under 
its pillow, and with the other, unconsciously draw- 
ing the little dying girl closer and closer to her 
bosom. Poor thing! in the bright and dewy 
morning it had followed out behind its father 
into the field; and, while he was there engaged 
in his labor, it had patted around among the 
meadow-flowers, and had stuck its bosom full, and 
all its burnished tresses, with carmine and lilly- 
tinted things; and, returning tired to its father’s 
side he had lifted it upon the loaded cart; but a 
stone in the road had shaken it from its seat, and 
the ponderous iron-rimmed wheels had ground it 
down into the very cart-path—and the little crushed 
creature was dying. 

We had all gathered up closely to its bed-side, 
and were hanging over the young, bruised one, to 


see if it yet breathed, when a slight movement 
came over its lips, and its eyes partly opened 
There was no voice, but there was something be- 
neath its eye-lids, which a mother could alone 11 

terpret. Its lips trembled again, and we all he 
our breath—its eyes opened a little farther, a 

then we heard the departing spirit whisper in that 
ear which touched those ashy lips:—*“ Mother! 
Mother! don’t let them carry me away down to 
the dark, cold grave-yard, but bury me in the gar- 
den—in the garden, mother !” 

A little sister, whose eyes were raining down 
with the meltings of her heart, had crept up tot!» 
bed-side, and taking up the hand of the dying g' 
sobbed aloud in its ears:—“ Julia! Julia! ean! 
you speak to Antoinette ?” 

The last fluttering pulsation of expiring nature 
struggled hard to enable that little spirit to utter 
one more wish and word of affection; its sou! wes 
on its lips, as it whispered again :—“ Bury m? ' 
the garden, mother—bury me in the” —— an * 
quivering came over its limbs—one feeble strug"? 
and all was still. 
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A poor man, named James Gray, lived many 
ago near a place in New York, called New 
\\indsor. He had a wife and two children, one a 

Je girl ten years old, and the other a boy named 
james, who was but five years of age. And he 
ved them all very much. Mr. Gray wasa miller, 
and “tended” mill for a man named Harding. 

This Harding was one of those men who care 

only for themselves. He wasa lover of money, 
and scrupled not to obtain it in any way not forbid- 
jen by law. As Mr. Gray was industrious and 
fithful, his employer paid him his wages, and was 
clad to have him work in his mill. 
* This mill was always kept running on the Sab- 
bath, and the owner often tried to get Mr. Gray to 
work on that day. But the latter told him that he 
could not break the commandment requiring him 
ty reverence the Sabbath day. This reply usually 
irritated Harding, and sometimes he would ridicule 
Gray for being religious, and sometimes get angry 
and threaten todischarge him. But nothing moved 
the poor man from his integrity of purpose. 


years 


It so happened, at last, that the head miller, who 
jad always “run” the mill on Sundays, was taken 
sick, and there was no one but Gray to keep it go- 

Late on Saturday night, Harding came into 
the mill, and said to him :— 

“James, you will have to run the mill to-mor- 
TOW, 

“Indeed, Mr. Harding,” he replied, “I cannot 
do it.” 

“Yes, but you must!’ and Mr. Harding spoke 
in a positive, angry tone. 

“If I did not think it wrong, Mr. Harding, I 


“I don’t want to hear any of your excuses,” re- 
tummed the employer, still more angrily. “You 
jave got to run the mill to-morrow, or be dis- 
harged, one or the other. I won’t have any 
ian about me who has so little regard for my in- 
terest.” 

“ But, Mr. Harding, ” 

“I won't hear a word from you, James Gray ! 
Take your choice. Work to-morrow, or leave my 
cuployment!” And so saying, he turned angrily 
away, and left the mill. 

lt was then eleven o'clock at night, and by 
twelve the morning of the Sabbath commenced. 
Mr. Gray felt very much troubled in mind, when 
ie thought of his wife and dear little ones, but he 
oked up in silent confidence for direction. The 
our that passed from the departure of his angry 
mployer, until twelve o'clock, he spent in going 
“rough the mill, and seeing that every thing was 
iN good order. But, all the time his mind was en- 
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gaged in thinking about what it was right for 
him to do, and in looking up for instruction. 

As he thus walked through the mill, many beaa- 
tiful and comforting passages from the Holy Word 
came into his mind, and cheered his spirits— 
such as— 

The eyes of the Lord are upon the righteous, 
and his ears are open unto their cry. 

Commit thy ways unto the Lord; trust also in 
him and he shall bring it to pass. 

O fear the Lord, ye his saints ; for there is no 
want to them that fear him. 

Just as the hour of twelve arrived, his mind be- 
came confused, for the moment of action had come. 
The images of his dear ones, who were to lose or 
keep their home by the decision of this moment, 
arose up before his mind. He thought of his wife 
turned from their pleasant cottage, and of his chil- 
dren without food, and his heart trembled, and his 
purpose wavered. 
trial. 
nace. 


This was his hour of strong 
This was to prove him as gold in the fur- 
While he thus stood, in painful irresolution, 
his hand upon the lever that raised and lowered 
the gate, these words came into his mind so dis- 
tinctly, that they seemed almost as if spoken aloud 
in his ear :— 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 

Instantly he raised the lever, and in a few mo- 
ments all was hushed into silence. The mill had 
stopped. Then locking the door he turned towards 
his home. 

He had many thoughts that troubled him as he 
drew near the home that was to be his, he feared, 
no longer. But every troubled thought was fol- 


lowed by the passage of some sweet and comforting 
portion of scripture through his mind. 


When he reached his dwelling, he found all of 
his beloved ones in a quiet sleep. He stepped soft- 
ly lest he should disturb their slumber. Before he 
laid himself down, he knelt and prayed for strength 
to do, and for patience to suffer, the will of Him 
who rewardeth not as man rewardeth. Then kiss- 
ing tenderly the cheeks of his dear little ones, he 
laid himself down to rest, and slept sweetly until 
morning. 

When Harding found that James Gray had 
feared God rather than man, he was very angry, 
and on Monday morning, as soon,as he came to 
the mill, he paid him his wages and discharged 
him upon the spot. 

The heart of the poor man was very heavy as 
he turned towards his home, with twenty dollars 
in his pocket, all the money he possessed in the 
world. When he came in, he called his wite to 
him and said— 
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“ Ellen, [ am discharged.” 

“ Discharged, James!” his wife said, in surprise 
and alarm. 

“ Yes, Ellen: Mr. Harding discharged me be- 
cause I would not work on Sunday. He threatened 
me on Saturday night, but I said nothing to you 
yesterday about it, for I did not wish to trouble 
your mind.” 

“ We should fear God rather than man,” Ellen 
said, leaning her head upon her husband’s shoulder. 
But her heart was full, and the tears were spring- 
ing to her eyes, for she thought, instantly, of her 
little ones. 

“ May He bless you, Ellen, for your words of en- 
couragement! And he will bless you, I know, for 
it is said—He will bless them that fear the 
Lord.” 

The cottage in which Mr. Gray lived, belonged 
to Mr. Harding, whose bad heart prompted him to 
distress the poor man as much as lay in his power. 
So, by ten o’clock, he sent up a positive order that 
the house should be cleared by night. 

This cruel order came more suddenly than had 
been expected, and it added greatly to the poor 
man’s trouble of mind. 

“ We must move to-day,” he said to his wife. 

“It is hard, dear husband !” Ellen replied, burst- 
ing into tears. 

“It may seem hard, Ellen. But the Lord is our 
shepherd, we shall not want.” 

The face of Ellen Gray brightened as her hus- 
band uttered these words. 

“Yes,” she added. “ And, many are the afflic- 
tions of the righteous: but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them ail.” 

“That is a sweet passage, Ellen, and so is this— 
I have been young, and now am old; yet have I 
not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed beg- 
ging bread.” 

As they repeated to each other these and other 
portions of the Word, their hearts were strength- 
ened to bear the present trouble in patient hope 
and unwavering trust in Him who should be feared 
rather than man. 

“What do you intend doing, James?” at length 
asked Mrs. Gray, looking into her husband’s face 
enquiringly. 

**[ think I will first go and talk with the minis- 
ter,” he said; “perhaps he can give me some ad- 
vice that will help me.” 

Ellen liked this idea; and so her husband went 
down to see and talk with Mr. Goodman. 

After he had told his story, the minister took his 
hand, and pressing it warmly, said to him— 

“In all cases, Mr. Gray, we should regard God 
rather than man. If we regard his word above all 
other considerations, it will always go well with us. 
For He sees all things, and knows our hearts; and 
can bring to naught the evil devices of the wicked 
one. Iam glad that you have come to see me, for 
I think I can help you in your extremity. It is only 


half an hour since Mr. Wilkins was here, and sai; 
to me, that he wished very much that he could to 
a man to stay in his store, in whom he coy! 
confidence. 1 know of no one who wil! su 
well as yourself. Come, we will go ove 
and see him.” 

“You are the very man to suit me,” Mr, W; kine 
said, after he had Jearned that Gray was out of tes 
ployment, and the reason. “ How much did \, 
Harding pay you?” is 

“ Twenty dollars a month, and the cot 
live in,” James replied. 

“ Well, I will give you thirty dollars, and yo, 
can live in the cottage close by the store, |; is 
vacant now, and you can move in to-day if yoy 
choose.” ; 

Words cannot tell how great was the relief ths: 
this unexpected offer brought to the mind of \;. 

Gray. 

“T will move into the cottage this afternooy, 
Mr. Wilkins,” he said, “ and to-morrow I will be. 
gin in the store.” 

“Very well, James. All will be ready for you,” 

When James Gray re-entered his home, E len 
looked up eagerly into his face. She saw by jts 
expression that he had good news for her, an 
bursting into tears before he had uttered a wor, 
she leaned her head upon his bosom and sobied 
aloud. 

* All is right, Ellen,” he whispered. 

“] knew it! I knew it, dear husband!” she said, 
looking up and smiling through her tears,—* Aud 
now tell me all.” 

James related, in a few words, the interview }: 
had held with Mr. Goodman, and then with Mr. 

Wilkins, and the result. 

“He is good,” was the only response made by 
his wife, as her eyes glanced upwards. 

And then, moved by a single impulse, they knet 
down and offered up to the Father of all, the: 
heart-felt gratitude. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gray felt very happy after they 
had gotten comfortably settled in their new home 
James had no longer to sit up half the night, as be- 
fore, nor did he have to work so hard as he had 
been required to do in the mill. 

Every thing now went on comfortably, for seve- 
ral years, during which time, by prudence and 
economy, Gray had managed to lay up three or four 
hundred dollars. 

About this time Mr. Wilkins died, and his store 
was sold out. By the advice of several frien’s 
Gray set up a little store for himself, with the m= was 
ney he had saved. In this his wife attended, © gloon 
well as himself, and thus they saved the expense © and d 
an assistant. From being long known in Mr. WV the e 
kin’s store, and known as an upright, conscien! 
man, a large portion of the village custom cat e| 
Mr. Gray, and he soon found himself doing 29 
cellent business. Almost every one who wal 
to deal fairly, came to James Gray's store; 1" * 
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was known that he never deceived a customer. 
It his articles were not of the best quality, he stated 
it frankly. Even if he had been deceived in pur- 
chasing, he preferred losing on his goods to selling 
them for more than their real value. 

[n the mean time, Mr. Harding continued to 
keep his mill running on the Sabbath. 

« Wouldn’t I be a fool,” he said, one day, about 
ten years after he had turned off James Gray, toa 
friend who suggested the propriety of his stopping 
his mill on Sundays,—* to throw away fifty-two 
good days in the year? My mill grinds me fifty 
barrels of flour from twelve o’clock on Saturday 
night, until twelve o’clock on Sunday night, every 
week. Upon each barrel I clear at least half a 
dollar. Now wouldn’t I be a fool,” he repeated, 
«to shut my mill down for twenty-four hours each 
week ?” 

«But remember,” urged his friend, “that Sun- 
day is the Lord’s day ; and that P 

“0 don’t talk religion to me!” he returned, 
impatiently. “I don’t profess to be religious.” 
And he turned aside his head with a look of con- 





tempt. 

On the next Sunday, it so happened, that the 
head miller, who had charge of the mill, and who 
always run it on Sundays, fell asleep. While 
asleep, the hopper became empty, and this allowed 
the speed of the mill-stones to increase so greatly, 
that they struck fire in rubbing together, no grain 
being between them. A large stream of sparks of 
fire was thrown out from the mill-stones, which 
soon set the wood work about them into flames. 
Still, the miller slept on, unconscious of danger, 
away up in the third story of the mill, where he 
had lain himself down to rest. 


The fire gradually spread, until it destroyed the 
whole building; and, terrible to relate, the body of 
the miller was consumed with it. 

The loss of his mill took from Mr. Harding, nearly 
all that he was worth. There being no insurance, 
he had nothing wherewith to rebuild it, and as he 
had only rented the mill-seat, he could not, by sell- 
ing that, obtain money enough to commence any 
other kind of business. 

Like James Gray, Mr. Harding had a wife and 
fimily, and he now became greatly concerned for 
them, But he could not, like the poor man he had 
persecuted for conscience-sake, look up with con- 
fidence and hope. 

During the six succeeding months, in which he 
Was settling up and arranging his business, he was 
gloomy and troubled. All before him was darkness 
aud doubt, uncheered by a single ray of light. At 
the end of that time, he found himself in possession 
of the house he lived in, and only a few hundred 
dollars beside. Notwithstanding, he had been 
making, as he supposed, by Sunday work alone, 
more than twelve hundred dollarsa year, yet, when 
ls business was all settled up, and the losses as- 
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certained, he found: that he had little or nothing 
left. 

One day, abont this time, he met Mr. Gray, now 
doing the best business in his line, in the village. 
He had always felt unkindly towards this man, ever 
since he had discharged him; for it is usual for bad 
men to dislike those whom they feel conscious of 
having injured. But now, as he approached the 
thrifty store-keeper, he felt inclined to stop and 
speak to him. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Gray ?” he said. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Harding?” Mr. Gray re- 
sponded, kindly, taking his offered hand. 

“ Things have changed very much with us, since 
last we inet,” and there was a sad expression in the 
tone of Mr. Harding’s voice. 

“They have, indeed,” replied Mr. Gray. “And 
{ do most sincerely regret that the change has been 
so distressing a one to you.” 

“T thank you, Mr. Gray, for your kind sympathy. 
And now let me say to you, that my unkind treat- 
ment of you, over ten years ago, I have more than 
once regretted. Of late, I have thought frequently 
about that Sunday work. Certain it is, that it has 
been, in the end, no profit to me.” 

“Nor has it ever been, in the end, a profit to any 
one, Mr. Harding,” Gray replied, in an earnest 
tone. “He who made us, made likewise the laws 
that ought to govern us. These laws cannot be 
violated without injury to ourselves. [t is for our 
good, that it is enjoined upon us to keep them. If, 
then, we disregard any one of these commandments, 
unhappiness will be the consequence. It may not 
always come in the loss of property, yet it will 
surely come. But in keeping the Commandments, 
He has told us, there is great reward.” 

Mr. Harding listened calmly, and when Mr. 
Gray ceased speaking, said— 

“Perhaps you are right, Mr. Gray; and just 
now it seems to me that you are right, although I 
never could see it so before. Certain it is, that J 
have not prospered, for every thing is gloomy enough 
with me nuw. And gloomier still, I much fear it 
will be.” 

“Do not give way to despondency,” Mr. Gray 
said, trying to encourage him. “ You know that 
it is said, the darkest hour is just before the break 
of day. Ihave found it so, and I trust that you 
will also.” 

Then, after a pause, he asked— 

** Have you decided yet, Mr. Harding, into what 
business you will go?” 

“No, Mr. Gray, I have not. And, indeed, to 
tell the truth, nearly every thing has been swept 
from me. What I shall co to support my family is 
really more than [ can tell.” 

Mr. Gray had not supposed that things were so 
bad as that with his old employer, and he felt much 
concerned for him. After thinking for a few mo- 
ments, he said, looking into Mr. Harding’s face 
with a kind expression :— 
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“Tf nothing better should offer, and the situation 
would be agreeable to you, | could give you em- 
ployment in my store. My business has increased 
a good deal of late, and also my wife’s domestic 
cares, so that I can receive but little assistance 
from her. The offer is made in kindness, Mr. Har- 
ding, and you are free to accept it or not, as seems 
to yourself best. 


“ Most cheerfully will I accept your kind offer, 
for I cannot do better, [ am sure,” he replied, taking 
Mr. Gray’s hand and pressing it warmly. 


“Then come as soon as you choose,” and the 
two parted. 


On the next day Mr. Harding entered as an as- 
sistant in the store of the man whom ten years be- 
fore he had discharged from his employment, and 
persecuted afterwards because he would not break 
one of the Commandments, But the change proved 
to be a salutary one. It humbled his heart, and 
made him feel that in the hands of Him who or- 
dained the Sabbath he was perfect weakness. The 
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The nursery shows thy pictured wall, 
Thy bat, thy bow; 

Thy cloak and bornet, club and ball; 
All ina row. 

A corner holds thy empty chair ; 

Thy playthings idly scattered there 

But speak to us of our despair. 


BOY 


TO MY BOY IN HEAVEN.—A LARK AND A HAwkK, 





troubles that had come upon him taucht — 
flection, and now that he began to respect “ 
Gray and his principles, he began to think . 
these principles as rules ef action for himse ie 

Such thoughts are never fruitless, J, i 
seed in good ground, their germinatin 1 
become active. 





! g prir 
From seeing and then appro 
what was right in another, he came to Joye: 
good as something desirable for himself. T),. 
him on to the practice of what was just, and | 
able, and kind, from a sincere desire to be the , 
acter that had at first won his admiration, 4. 
began to act out what he saw to be good as an: 
stact principle, light broke in upon him, and jo. 
perienced the life-giving, delightful warm); ; 
ever pervades the bosom of him who reveres ; 
laws which enjoin obedience to God, and ¢ 

the neighbor. In keeping them he realized ; 
there was a great reward. Finally, external (Jes. 
ings were again restored. But now he coy 
them ina right spirit. He never afterwards fore 
the lesson he had learned. ; 
























IN HEAVEN. 


And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual! mirth, 

It doth not own, whate’er may seem, 
An inward birth: 

We miss thy small step on the stair; 

We miss thee at thy evening prayer; 

All day we miss thee, every whiere. 












Even to the last thy every word, 
To glad, to grieve, 
Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summce.’s eve; 
In outward beauty undecayed, 
Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 
And like the rainbow thou didst fade. 


We mourn for thee, when dark, dark night 
The chamber fills: 

We pine for thee, when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills: 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea, 

All, to the wall flower and wild pea, 

Are changed—we saw the world through thee! 


A LARK AN 


It may be questioned whether the human mind 
could have shown more sagacity than is exhibited 
in the following case of instinct in a bird:—Asa 
gentleman was travelling on horseback, some 
time since, in the west of Norfolk, England, a lark 
dropped on the pommel of his saddle, and spreading 
its wings in a submissive manner, cowered close to 
him; he stopped his horse, and sat for some time 
in astonishment, looking at the bird, which he sup- 
posed to be wounded; but endeavoring to take it, it 
crept round him, and placed itself behind; turning 








Yet ‘tis sweet balm to our despair, 
Fond, fairest boy! 

That heaven is God’s, and thou art there 
With Him in joy: 

There past is death and all its woes; 

There beauty’s stream forever flows; 

And pleasure’s day no sunset knows. 











Farewell, then—for a while farewe!l— 
Pride of my heart! 

It can’t be long that we shall dwell 
Thus torn apart. 

Time’s shadows, like the shuttle, flee; 

And, dark howe’er life’s night may be, 

Beyond the grave I'll meet with thee. 

Knickerbock 









DA HAWK. 

himself on the saddle to observe it, it dropped | 
tween the legs of the horse, and remained imu 
able; it then struck him that the poor thing 
pursued, and as its last resource, hazarded its safety 
with him: when looking up, a hawk was percel\' 
The poor bird ag* 
mounted the saddle, under the eye of its protect" 
the disappointed hawk shifted its station, and ¢ 








hovering directly over them. 










little fugitive, watching its opportunity, darted 
the hedge, and was hid in an instant. 













THE SON 


THE 


«| know we shan’t like her,” said Aunt Sarah, 
decisively, putting her knitting-needle in its sheath; 
« her mother was queer before her, and every body 
knows the Stapletons are an odd set. A mechanic’s 
daughter, too i 

«But what have you against them?” asked the 

sother of the intended bridegroom, standing up 
ania the whole host; “is she ill-bred, or no 
jouse-keeper, or a dunce, or extravagant, or a wo- 
man of ill-regulated temper !” 

: “Well, I don’t know; but I’ve heard she had 
nothing to boast of in the way of manners,” said 
Aunt Sarah. 

« And I don’t believe she’s a house-keeper; who 
ever knew one of your prodigies that was?” said 
another. 

« Then she is a prodigy,” said the brother; but 
the storm went on regardless of his remark. 

“She hasn’t common sense, in spite of her ro- 
mance,” said one. 

“She'll spend twice Tom’s income,” said ano- 
ther, raising her voice. 

“She’s no doubt a scold, for what thin body isn’t!” 
said another, in a voice more shrill. 

* And as proud as Lucifer,’ 
ina yet higher key. 

“And Tom will get enough of love and Mary 
Stapleton before six months, if she’s the coquette 
I've heard,” said the last, with a shrill intonation, 
that rose over the din of the battle. 

Tom’s brother smiled, and to avoid the tempest 
le could not allay, he darted out of the room. 

Mary Stapleton lived in a country village, but 
mingled littie in its gossiping society, for there 
were few there with whom she could sympathize. 
When we say that she was good-looking, if not 
beautiful; of singularly amiable disposition, and 
gentle manners; well informed, graceful, accom- 
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chimed in a sixth, 


ished, and of talents above mediocrity, we have 
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ld why she was loved by young Irvine, or as his 
‘amily familiarly called him—* Our Tom,’—the 
inost desirable match in the village. His father, 
who was now dead, had been a judge, and possess- 
ing much property, had been looked up to by the 
neighborhood as the great man of the country. 
Mest of the females of the family gave them- 
selves airs in consequence, for, by a singular fa- 
tality, all the daughters of Judge Irvine partook 
rather of the mother’s vain and shallow character 
‘lan of the truly estimable disposition of the father 
—his strong common sense and liberal views hav- 
ing descended to his sons, as if these traits were 
iis heirs male. The Stapletons were a family of 
mechanics, time out of mind, and therefore beneath 
the notice of the Irvines, so that when young Irvine 
vegan visiting the daughter, a hubbub ensued, the 
‘ike of which had not been known since Irvinville 
Was built. ‘The young man had an obstinate habit 
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SON’S 


S WIFE. 
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WIF 
of having his own way, and the sly inuendos of his 
sisters and aunts, and even one or two attacks from 
his lady mother, failed to have any effect on him. 
He still visited Mary Stapleton, and 


, at leneth an- 
nounced his approaching marriage with her. 
The conclave of aunts and sisters and other 


tives, who always constituted a sort of committ 


of advice on such occasions, was thunderstruck. 


thing was prepos- 
To visit her was bad enough; | to 
make her his wife—why, the blood of the Irvines 


but 
would ery out against it, and it was questionable 


Marry Mary Stapleton—t! 
terous ! 


ie 


whether their knightly ancestors could thereafter 
sleep quietly in their coffins. A grand sanhedrim 
was summoned, to which the offender's brother was 
invited, and the result we have seen. No one 
thought of remonstrating with the young man, for 
all knew the determination which formed the most 
striking part of his character, and the y were, there- 
fore, fain to content themselves with finding fault 
with the intended bride; and since not one knew 
any thing against her, this was no very diflicult 
task. 

They were married. Now, as Mrs. Irvine prided 
herself on her politeness, she announced that all 
the outward forms of civility must be bestowed on 
the bride, though none were required to pay any 
further attentions, or to throw any real warmth of 
manner into the courtesies with which they re- 
ceived Tom’s wife. The widow’s word was law, 
and accordingly the whole family went in due form 
to the wedding. It was very generally understood, 
however, that no one was to I:ke the son’s wife, if 
any decent reason to the contrary could be found 
in her looks, education, or deportment. 

A round of parties ensued, for the Irvines were 
determined to outdo the Stapletons, and they re- 
solved, therefore, to give a nightly succession of 
what they called “crushers,” before the other side 
The 
wedding had been on Thursday, and on Monday 
the Irvines began. 
could be decently omitted, they were not invited, 
but at Mrs. Irvines’ it was impossible not to have 


would have a chance to put in their claims, 


Whenever the Stapletons 


the bride’s parents and sisters. So at Mrs. Irvines’ 
a regular attack was to be made on the Stapletons, 
in order to expose their ignorance and ill-t 


ing. 


ree d- 


« A song from the bride !” said one in the secret, 
as soon as the piano was opened. 

Now it was generally understood among the 
Irvines that the bride could not play, and the best 
performer of their party was, on the bride declin- 
ing, to astound the Stapletons. But the bride ig- 
norantly threw consternation among her enemies 
by quietly sitting down at the instrument and 
performing in a style which set all competition at 
defiance. 
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“ How beautiful !” was the involuntary exclama- 
tion extorted even from those who envied her 
most. 

“[ had no idea she understood music, and so 
thoroughly,” said one. 

“ Where could she have learned it?” said ano- 
ther. 

*« But we will ask her to play on the harp, to- 
morrow evening,” said a third. 

“ What a pity Mrs. Irvine hasn’t the instrument, 
or we might sce the Stapletons discomfited to- 
night.” 

To-morrow night came, and with it a party at 
a sister’s of the late Judge Irvine. It was known 
that Mrs. Seymour had the only harp in the village, 
consequently it was impossible the bride knew how 
to play on the instrument. 

We shall not attempt to paint the astonishment 
of the conspirators when she walked composedly 
to the harp and played a very difficult piece, ac- 
companying it with her voice. 

An involuntary burst of delight testified the opin- 
ions of the company, the portion of which, not be- 
ing in the secret of the plot, did not fail to express 
approbation. 

“ Where did your sister learn the harp!” asked 
one of the Irvines. 

“She spent two years in Philadelphia,” was the 
quiet answer. 

Every evening during the week some new at- 
tempt was made to unmask, as the conspirators 
said, the want of breeding and accomplishments in 
the son’s wife; but each trial met with signal dis- 
appointment; and at the end of the marriage fes- 
tivities, even the heads of the plot were forced to 
confess that the bride was a most accomplished lady, 
and that even her family were wonderfully well 
informed for the descendants of mechanics. 

But prejudice is always stubborn. The little 
clique which determined to put down the son’s wife 
still insisted she was extravagant, and that, how- 


TO Ss. 


ever talented she might be, she needed that pr.. 
tical sense which is most valuable to the ordin 
duties of life. 

Her demeanor in her new capacity of hoysoy.« 
was keenly scrutinized, and the transactions q: .. 
son’s house became daily the subject of gossiy » 
the elder Mrs. Irvine’s. But even envy and my 
judice combined could find nothing to blame. “ 
before many weeks the conspirators began to - ' 
heartily ashamed of themselves. - 

* Well,” at length said Aunt Sarah to the elie: 
Mrs. Irvine, “Ido say that [ never saw 4 aia 
house than Mary’s is, and from what Tom sys 
they make a little goa great ways. I’m beginnings 
to think there’s something in them Stapletons after 
all.” 

Mrs. Irvine was silent for some time, but at jengt) 
looked up from her work : P 

“T don’t find any fault with her, and I can’t cay 
I ever did. I had my suspicions that Tom hai 
been taken in, but I’ve found that he knew better 
than we what kind of a wife Mary would make. 
You know J told you all from the first that she was 
to be treated with due politeness as my daughiter. 
in-law.” : 

Notwithstanding this full admission, it had bee: 
long before the mother-in-law could be brought + 
acknowledge her new daughter’s merits; but her 
prejudices had at length given way. After this 
acknowledgment it was wonderful how quickly the 
rest of the fainily saw the worth of the young wif 
And, indeed, in the short space of a year from this 
time, she became the oracle, in all matters of taste 
especially, to the young Irvines. 

The son never alluded to the subject but once in 
their presence, when he said— 

“ And so, Aunt Sarah, you thought I was throw- 
ing myself away when I married: do you thinks 
now ?” 

Aunt Sarah and the rest of the council 
down and were silent. 
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Beauteous floweret! you have burst 
Earth’s strong fetters ; faced the blast ; 

Bore the cold, and now the first 

*Round your balmy sweets to cast. 


Rich and varied is your hne— 
Blossom sweet—to me most dear, 

Sparkling with the morning dew— 
Emblem of a brighter sphere,— 


Where unfetter’d souls, no more 
Struggling ’mid the cares of time, 
Sag Harbor, L. L., N. Y. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


TO S. E. G.. ON THE PRESENTATION OF THE FIRST FLOWER OF SPRING. 


BY MRS. M. L, GARDINER. 


Free from sin, delighted soar, 
In a holier, happier clime. 


Where no blighting mildews come ; 
Where no storms or tempests rise ; 

Where the flowers immortal! bloom, 
Fragrant, in the upper skies. 


Thanks, my dearest child, to thee, 
For thy precious flower of love ;— 
Through a long eternity 
May we both the gift improve. 



















































THE POOR ENGLISH 


We find the 


an yous 


SEAMSTRESSES. 35 


following picture of the miseries and wretchedness of the English Seamstresses in a little work, called the Chris- 
n Lady's Magazine, edited by “Charlotte Elizabeth.” It would be well for the English philanthropists, who 

tan Len’ P 

about the poor and debased of other lands, to be more mindful of their own famished kindred. 


are 80 


We have very little 


joubt that there is as much or more suffering among their own “ surplus population,” than among the poor of any other 
60 


land. ‘ : 
be so much gratified, nor would it cause so much noise in the world, as when dispensing their bountics to the poor African 
rw ® 


r the d-based Chinese, at the muzzle of their great guns. The article may also be read with profit by some of our own 
people who are at ease, and living by the too scantily rewarded labor of the poor. 


THE POOR 

«| don’t know exactly what stuff your women’s 
hearts are made of,” said my uncle, as he bright- 
ened with his silk handkerchief the spectacle glasses 
that something had just dimmed: * but this I do 
know, that if | had a voice capable of pealing from 
sea to sea, throughout this island of ours, I would 
strain it to the highest pitch in one loud cry for pity 
on the oppressed daughters of the land; one thrill- 
ing denunciation of woe! woe! to that land because 
of the oppression! My new year’s salutation to the 
ladies of Britain should be—* Rise up, ye women 
that are at ease,’ for surely, surely, if we do not, 
God will rise to help the poor, and to visit us with 
the punishment of our iniquitous connivance at 
their wrongs.” 

“ What new instance has occurred, uncle ?” 

«| know not of any thing new, but what has been 
going on for years, and still goes on increasing daily 
—the appalling destitution—the suflerings—the 
slaughter of the poor—this, this is to me sucha 
signal of coming wrath upon our country, such an 
unanswerable demand for the vengeance of thie 
Jord, which no less under the Gospel than under 
the Law is denounced against the crime of oppres- 
sion, that I cannot even ask Him to deny Himself 
by permitting us to go on in such a career of wick- 
edness,” 

“But what can we do? I speak on behalf of 
‘women that are at ease,’ among whom I must 
number myself, surrounded by so many comforts, 
and repeat, * What are we to do?” We may re- 
count to each other the wrongs and woes of our 
poverty-stricken sisters, we may deny ourselves 
many indulgences, yea, many almost necessary 
things, in order to relieve the distress immediately 
within our reach; we may plead with those more 
wealthy, and we may also send upa cry of inter- 
cessory supplication to the throne of mercy day by 
day—and yet we see no perceptible diminution of 
the wretchedness around us. 

“The Apostle John has warned us ‘ Whoso hath 
this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, 
how dwelleth the love of God in him Y This shut- 
(mg up, seems to imply a forcible repression of the 
merciful tendency produced in man’s mind by the 
Holy Spirit: and I am sure it is a shutting out of 
unnumbered blessings to ourselves. The idea of 
an English man, woman, or child, perishing of hun- 
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But in rendering assistance and comforts to their own people, their grasping avariciousness and ambition would not 


SEAMSTRESSES. 


ger, nakedness or cold among us, is a monstrosity 
hardly to be credited, though it takes place, in one 
form or another, almost daily. But tell me, unele, 
what moved you so much on this subject, and pre- 
vented our usual caim disquisition on the opening 
yeur ?” 

“It was the case of the shirt-makers. They are 
known to suffer such extremities of toil, and with 
such a fearfully small return for it, that if no other 
spot could be found in England, this one is enough 
to mark her for vengeance. You know, since la- 
dies became too refined to do plain sewing, it has 
been necessary to purchase ready-made articles in 
the linen line : and in this, as in all other branches, 
the pernicious system of under-selling prevails. A 
vast number of females are employed in making up 
gentlemen’s shirts, which throws the coarsest work 
into hands still more necessitous; and the great 
multitude of females now engaged in all sorts of man- 
ufactories, where no female ought to be seen, puts 
an end to the domestic industry of many thousand 
wives and mothers, who must buy what in better 
times their own fingers wrought. You see, there- 
fore, the necessity of lowering the price as much 
as possible. But alas! they who hold the business 
in their own hands, so far from losing, are resolved 
to gain the utmost possible profit, and to ensure this, 
they allow a commission to agents, whose business 
it is to get the work done in large quantities, for 
the least fraction that they can beat down the 
wretched seamstress to. The workhouse authori- 
ties engage in this competition, allowing their poor 
inmates one farthing each for the shirts made : and 
against this the wretched beings, who have not 
even a workhouse wall to shelter them, could never 
compete, unless they took what they do—and that 
is just three half-pence a-piece for every shirt, out 
of which they must purchase their own needles and 
thread, and candles, before they may dare to touch 
the balance for their rent, and clothing, and food, 
and firing.” 

“The balance! what a mockery to talk of.” 

“Well, it is very little talked of among pious 
people, I know; the religious press is silent as the 
grave upon it. Worldly newspapers, the Times, 
the Herald, the Chronicle, and such like, ring with 
the subject; but this minding of earthly things, this 
concern about the warming and filling of mere mor- 
tal bodies seems to be utterly overlooked, or stern- 








ly frowned upon by that portion of the press, which 
especially professes to follow in the steps of Him 
who went about doing good. It is truce, a police 
report of some very flagrant case is now or then in- 
serted, or commented upon; but in vain do I look 
for any stirring appeal on behalf of the laborers, 
whose hire by fraud is kept back,—any attempt to 
organize a resistance against this cruel, this mur- 
derous system of universal oppression.” 

“In the present case, uncle, I feel that we may 
all do something. I pledge myself to purchase no 
more ready made linen, unless I can positively as- 
certain that a fair price was paid for the needle- 
work. My plan will be to buy the material, and to 
employ the very poorest workwoman I can find 
competent to the task, giving her full time and lib- 
eral remuneration.” 

‘** By so doing, you may perhaps not lighten the 
burden of suffering as respects others, but you will 
remove the burden of guilty participation from your 
own soul. Cease not to lift up your voice, to rouse 
the feelings and to expand the views of your coun- 
trywomen, who, to say truth, are sinking into a 
state of elegant, self-indulgent indifferentism, for 
the consequences of which I tremble. ‘Those who, 
in the days of their spiritual darkness would have 
given a penny toa poor creature, will, when brought 
to the saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
give a tract instead of a penny. This is an error: 
they should give both. Ue who taught the multi- 
tudes, and fed them with heavenly food, also com- 
manded them to sit down and to eat of that which 
would support their bodies. He had compassion 
when they were in danger of fainting by the way ; 
and think you that He is less compassionate now ? 
Think you that any disciple coming to Him for 
means to feed the hungry and clothe the naked, 
will be sent disappointed away, while the cries of 
the young ravens are heard, and their little crops 
filled with food? No, he that giveth to the poor 
lendeth to the Lord, he that considereth the needy 
is blessed: while to him that knoweth to do good 
and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

“Tt is very remarkable, uncle, that the cause of 
suffering poverty should find its most zealous advo- 
cates elsewhere, than among the professed follow- 
ers of evangelical truth. We cannot doubt that 
some of our brethren and sisters in the faith and 
hope of the gospel, are in the suffering mass of over- 
worked and most cruelly under-paid children of toil, 
the surplus population, of whom political econo- 
mists impiously talk, and of whom they appear wil- 
ling to be rid in almost any way. ‘There is some- 
thing wrong, something wanting, in a system that 
would make void one of God’s most prominent com- 
mandments.” 

“No doubt of it. Christians need a guvod stir- 
ring up.” 

My readers may already have seen the following 
heart-breaking picture of starving industry, but it 
will bear another reading ; and if they cannot other- 
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wise help, let them pray to the Father of moreis. 
for those who too probably have not learned to eine 
for themselves; whose dark night of Sorrow an: 
slavery and pining destitution is brightened \y ,, 
gleam of that futurity, where the tears gh,/| ), 
wiped from many a mourner’s eye, and sorrow s- 
sighing shall flee away. sei 





















With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt!” 












“ Work! work! work! 

While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 

Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s Oh !—to be a slave, 

Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work! 












*“ Work—work—work 

Till the brain begins to swim ; 
Work—work—work 

Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam, and gusset, and band, 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 

And sew them on in a dream. 












O, Men! with sisters dear! 
O, Men! with mothers and wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 












“ But why do I talk of Death! 
That Phantom of grisly bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own, 
Because of the fasts I keep, 
Oh, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 












“ Work—work—work ; 
My labor never flags; 

And what are its wages! A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow [ thank 

For sometimes falling there ! 
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« Work—work—work ! For only one short hour 







From weary chime to chime, To feel as I used to feel, 
Work—work—work— Before I knew the woes of want, 
As prisoners work for crime! And the walk that costs a meal ! 


, sse seam , 
3and, and gusset, and ’ *©QOh, but for one short hour! 


A respite, however brief! 
No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Griet! 






















Seam, and gusset, and band, 
Till the heart is sick, and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


A little weeping would ease my heart; 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread !” 


« Work—work—work, 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work— 
When the weather is warm and bright— 


While underneath the eaves With fingers weary and worn, 
The brooding swallows cling, With eyelids heavy and red, 
As if to show me their sunny backs A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 
And twit me with the spring. Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch !—stitch !—stitch ! 
“Oh! but to breathe the breath In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— And still, with a voice of dolorous pitch, 
With the sky above my head, (Would that its tone could reach the Rich !) 
And the grass beneath my feet; She sang this “ Song of the Shirt !” 





THE METHODIST PREACHER 
We present our readers, this month, with a deeply interesting extract from a work in pamphlet form, which has just been 
issued, entitled **The Methodist Preacher; or, Lights and Shadows in the Life of an Itinerant.” An advertisement of it 
will be found on the cover of this number. 
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NEW FIELD OF LABOR. 



























tather a “ hard country” this, as brother 'T per. Those present were all women, with a single 
sid, truly. After staging it night and day for nearly exception. The meeting was very cold. 
four days, over bad roads more than half the dis- After learning all I could about the circuit, and 
tance, we arrived at M——, a small village in- the best position for me to settle down, we left 
cluded in the circuit. Several members of the M Brother P was kind enough to take 
wrch reside here. My wife was fatigued and us ina wagon and drive us ten miles to another 
almost sick when we got to this point. Ilefther settlement, that was in the centre of the district of 
and the children at the tavern, and went to look up country through which I had to travel. Here he 
some of the brethren. I bad the names of twoor advised me to hire a smal] log house—there are but t 
three, and easily got their direction. Brother P few of any other kind—and fix my family as com- 
was the first T called on. I found him in his saw- fortably as I could. It so happened that there was 
will, about half a mile from the village. He had only one house that [ could get. It was built of 
not yet heard of the appointments. I showed them hewn logs, chinked in with mortar, and had a stick 
‘o him, and told him that I was the brother B chimney, and thatched roof. Within, there were , 
whose duty it was to ride that circuit for the next two rooms on the ground floor, and the loft above. ' 
merence year. He wanted to know if I had One of the rooms below was lathed and plastered. 
any family. When I said that I had, he replied The other was not. Two acres of ground were 
tint he was sorry, for it wasa hard circuit for even fenced in around this poor tenement; but the plough 
asingle man: but he hoped it would do better for or spade had not yet entered any portion of it. 
than it had done for others. He then returned Poor Mary looked blank when we went into this 
vith me to the village, and had my wife and chil- house. I said nothing against it. It was our only 
‘ren taken to his house. He isan unlettered man, chance. But none of our things had come yet, 
nd lives in a very rough way, but both himself and could not possibly arrive for a couple of weeks, 
‘ud wife were very kind to us. We staid with as I only wrote to brother S 
1 twoor three days, and I preached once and them the day before we left P——. 
*d the class meeting. Only six attended class, In this settlement there are three Methodist 
although there were twenty names on the class pa- families,—all poor. One consists of a widow, and 
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two daughters nearly grown. Another of a man, 
his wife, and three little children; and the third 
of a man and his wife, both well advanced in years, 
and partly supported by the bounty of two sons 
who work on farms ten miles distant. The widow 
and her daughters kindly asked us to come and 
stay with them, until our things should arrive. 
We accepted the offer with thankfulness. Brother 
P then left us and returned home. 

On the next day I found a man who had two 
horses to sell; for one he asked twenty dollars, 
and for the other thirty. They had been pretty 
well worked, but seemed healthy. ‘The lowest 
priced one was an old horse, rather slow, but still 
to all appearance hardy. The other was a more 
spirited animal, and suited my fancy much better 
than the first one. I debated the matter for a 
whole day, and finally concluded to buy the cheap- 
est horse, although I had a presentiment that he 
would prove the dearest in the end. As my own 
saddle and bridle had been left to come on with our 
beds, etc., | borrowed a saddle and bridle from the 
man who sold me the horse, and after giving five 
dollars to the poor widow to help her cut in provid- 
ing for my wife and children, committed them to 
the care of Him who neither slumbereth nor sleep- 
eth, and started on a three weeks ride through un- 
known ways about my new circuit. The first 
preaching place was ten miles off, and the day on 
which I started for it, in the morning, was, I had 
been informed, the regular day for preaching. I 
arrived at the meeting-house at half past ten o’clock ; 
but found no one there. I hitched my horse, and 
tried the door, but it was locked. I then waited 
for an hour, but no one came. By this time I 
began to feel lonely and dispirited. 

At length, after giving up all hope of seeing any 
one, I mounted my horse and rode away. But 
what certain direction to take, I knew not. I was 
a perfect stranger there, and did not know the 
residence of a single member. I had depended 
on seeing some of them at the meeting-house, and 
also upon getting from them my route to the next 
preaching place, with all other necessary informa- 
tion. My horse proved a very slow beast, and 
stumbled frequently. Turning his head in the 
direction opposite to that from which I had come, I 
rode on in a state of uncertainty and despondency. 
The way was through dense woods, the tall forest 
trees, some at least a century old, throwing a dark 
shadow over all below. Sometimes, after ascend- 
ing a long hill, I would get a brief glance of a 
wide, wild extent of country, all as thickly wooded 
as that in which | was wandering, I knew not 
whither. Then the road would dive down into a 
deep, sombre valley, and wind along for miles, 
before it aguin afforded any thing like an extended 
prospect to the eye. For full three hours [ kept 
steadily onward, but not a human face nor a human 
habitation met my view. At length I came to a 
place where the road forked. Which should I 


take? There was no finger post ; and if ther. 

been, its indications would, doubtless, Kite ; 
unintelligible to me. In my dilemma I Jooke. z 
for direction. Then taking a piece of money 
my pocket, [ threw it up into the air, naming 
side of it the left hand, and the other tho + 
hand way. The lot was in favor of the right ji... 
road, and so I took that. I had not gone fa, ; 
this, before I perceived that it bent off until i: ; 
a course almost at right angles with the road | 
been travelling, and was, if possible, more | | 
and dark than that. But I passed onward, » 


as 


as the weary animal under me could be map. 


on 


go. Once, far away tothe right, I saw, as | «. 


cended a rising ground, a thin wreath of sy 
curling up lazily from what appeared to be a br: 


or clearing in the forest. But I did not attem» ; 
gain it, for I dared not trust myself in the patos 


wilderness that intervened. 

At last, the sun declined low towards the jo- 
zon. A deer, frightened by the sound of my |) 
feet, started off, near me, and went bound 
fleetly away, and was soon lost to my view a 
the tangled underwood. The sight of this ay 
suggested to my mind a thought that made : 
blood grow cold about my heart. Night was, 
ing on, and I might yet be miles and miles a 
from any human habitation. There were | 
and wolves among these mountains! Just as | 
fear began to oppress me, I heard a rustling in' 
low bushes close by the road, and, turning qui 
perceived a movement among them. My br 
was instantly suspended, and my heart ceasid | 
beat. The head of some animal immediately ais 


protruded through an opening, and its large bright 


eyes became fixed upon me. In the next moment 


a fawn went leaping away, less frightened, per- 


haps, than myself. The perspiration, as I cavg 
my breath and the pulsations of my trem 


heart were renewed, stood upon my foreliead ir 
large drops. For half an hour afterwards, ever 


bird that fluttered among the bushes, every t 


rabbit that rustled the dry leaves as it sudden'y 
sprung away from the road side, every dry st 


that cracked beneath my horse’s feet, cause 
instant suspension of my breath, any a quick ti 
of my coward heart. 

Onward I rode, weary, hungry, and in slars 
lest I should be compelled to pass the night in ' 


woods, exposed to imminent danger from wild beasts 
At last the sun went down, and the dusky shacows 


of evening began to render four-fold more ¢! 
and dark, my lonely way, which, the fatther 


progressed, showed less and less indications ot ! 


ing been much or lately travelled. The thovg! 


turning back, whenever it arose, was instant'y ¢* 


pelled—I had ridden since noon without hays 


seen a human habitation, and now it was sune" 
To press onward was my only hope. Ane 


ward I urged my poor beast, who held out far t : 
ter than I at first dreamed he would, from, ' 


with 
as hi 
and 
aval: 
ita 


some 


Or \ 
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or promise of the first few hour’s ride. Dark- 
length came down—darkness rendered 
and almost impenetrable from the dense fol \- 
we of the heavy forest trees th 
«4. through the openings of which I could now 
and then get glimpses of the stars, and sometimes 
principal members of a constellation, as here 
and there the Pleiades,— 
Sirius, bright and smiling as the evening star— 
and ruddy Aldebaran, the crown of the Hyades. I 
ridden on for nearly an hour after the night 
bad closed in, when suddenly there arose, seem- 
, sly but a few hundred yards from me, upon the 
sill air, aclear wailing cry like that of a distressed 
The blood fairly curdled in my veins. 
reigned up my horse, suddenly. But every thing 
I sat motionless for sev- 


at overhung the 


the “bands of Orion,’ 


was as silent as death. 
eral minutes in my saddle and listened. 
cry was not repeated. ‘Touching the loose reign 
with my hand, I urged my old horse onward. Just 
as he had taken a step or two, clear, and distinct, 
and as it seemed, nearer, rose that strange cry 
again, thrilling every nerve in my body. 
ita child lost in the dreary wilderness? 
some wild animal of which I had never heard? 
Or was it something supernatural ? 
quickened by the repetition of the cry so strangely 
luman, made the blood trickle through my veins, 
and the hair rise upon my head. 
nota superstitious mau. Iam no believer in super- 
But, under all the peculiar- 
ities of my situation, I could not control my feel- 
ings, nor overcome the impression this last sug- 
gestion of my fears had made. 

Without pausing again, [ hurried onwards, that 
wailing cry coming after me every now and then 
most appealingly, yet. growing fainter and fainter 
as] kept on my way. The feebler the sound be- 
came, as it continued to reach my ear, the more 
severely did my heart reproach me for inhumanity, 
in thus disregarding the agonizing cries of what 
might be a poor child lost in the woods. 
ch thoughts became so active, and nature began 

plead so loudly for the little wanderer, if such 
indeed it was, that as the faint, distant cry swelled 
pon the air again, I turned my horse’s head 

ickly, determined to retrace my steps and re- 
At this moment, my ear caught 
So cheering a 
My old horse 


This thought, 


And yet Lam 


natural appearances. 


» distant barking of a dog. 
sound J think L have never heard. 
distinguished it at the same moment, and turned 
s head resolutely in the direction from which 
came. | laid the reins upon his shoulders, and 
prayed for guidance and protection to the God of 
Jeshuren, The animal moved off at a quick pace, 
irectly into the woods, and soon emerged into a 
A light shone cheerfully from what 
l soon saw to be a log house standing in a portion 
‘this clearing. A loud call brought an answering 
“hallo” from this lodge in the wilderness. 


~ 


the voice of a man! Blessed sound! How it 
thrilled my heart with joy! 

Ina few minutes I was atthe door. As I dis- 
mounted, amid a group of two men, a woman, and 
what seemed a maid servant, three or four children 
and as many dogs, who all crowded around me, 
the woman who held a candle high above her head, 
ejaculated — 

“Bless me! This must be vur new preach- 

er !” 
* And so I am, sister!” [ returned, with a leap- 
ing heart, reaching out and grasping her hand— 
“God be thanked that I have got among friends 
and brethren !” 

“Yes, God be thanked !” said the man, extending 
his hand and shaking mine heartily, “that you 
have reached our little clearing safely. A painter 
has been crying about all the evening—Hark !— 
There !—Don’t you hear him ?”’ 

At that moment, far off, but clear and distinct, 
arose the cry [ had taken for that of a lost child. 

“It is a painter,” the man added. “ And he is 
not far from the road. If he had dropped down 
upon you, rothing could have saved you.” 

“Ts that the cry of a panther?” [| said, trem- 
bling at the thought of the danger I had escaped. 
“Why, I thought it was the cry of a lost child, 
and had just turned my horse’s head to go in search 
of it, when my ear caught the barking of one of 
your dogs.” 

A warm and affectionate welcome, a good supper 
and provender for my poor tired horse, whose 
faithful service upon this our first acquaintance 
had already warmed my heart towards him, com- 
pensated in a good degree for the disappointments, 
fears, and fatigues of the day. It appeared, that, 
after riding from about twelve o'clock, until nine 
at night, I was still only eight miles, direct course, 
from the preaching place. I had come one day 
too soon, The regular appointment being for the 
day after that upon which I had been informed it. 
was fixed. 

A good bed, and a good night’s sleep restored 
my wasted powers both of mind and body. Next 
morning we all started, soon after breakfast, on 
horseback, for the meeting-house, which had been 
built by the several denominations residing within 
a circle of ten miles, and was used by all in turn, 
We plunged immediately into the woods, and 
pursued our course along a bridle path, which was 
so narrow, most of the way, that we had to ride in 
single file. In about two hours we reached the 
meeting-house. A number of horses hitched around 
gave indication that many of the brethren had al- 
ready arrived. We found them standing about the 
door in groups, waiting for the preacher. They 
were no little surprised at seeing me come from 
the direction I did, and in company with the family 





of brother N . This was briefly explained, 
and I received a good deal of sympathy. J found 
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them all plain, rough farmers, but there was an_ brother or sister becomes lifeless in mat 
honest kindness about them that pleased me very ligion, class-meeting is neglected. 
much. I preached from the text “ Take nothought After class was over, I found that al] tha , 
for the morrow.” They listened with deep atten- members who had attended preaching had 
tion. After preaching, I led the class. It was,to home. The two men, non-professors, who y, 
my soul, a refreshing season. for their wives, took them, and departed |)! 
After all the services were concluded, I felt very and I was left alone with the poor old 
much inclined to return home with brother N She kindly invited me to go home and shay, 
and his excellent wife; but as to go to their house _ her the little she had ; although she had po. 
would take me just eight miles out of my way, give my horse. For my horse’s sake J de 
I accepted the invitation of a good brother and Got from her the route to my next anpointmes 
sister, who lived just eight miles distant,on my with the names of some brethren on ar 
direct road. With them [ spent two days, most and bidding her farewell, moved onward, 
kindly entertained, and then, with more correct in- four o’clock I reached a tavern and put up for 
formation as to the time of my next appointment, rest of the day and night. It was a vile ») 
and the places of residence of brethren on the road, The landlord was a drunken, swearing {| 
I bade them an affectionate farewell, and pressed who paid not the least respect to my office 
onward in my journey. preacher of righteousness. Several men ; 
About four o’clock in the afternoon, 1 reached over at night, and staid until ten o'clock, drink yy. 
the house of a brother L , and staid there until swearing, and singing profane songs. My sou! was 
the next morning. There was not much attention exceedingly pained. The landlady was kind to jy, 
paid to my comfort. I suppose, however, they did and did al] she could for my comfort. She seem; 
the best they knew how. They appeared very deeply mortified at the conduct of her husband, anj 
poor, and were untidy in every thing. I could I overbeard her several times remonstrate wi: 
scarcely eat the food set upon the table, for him, alluding to me at the same time. ‘I this |; 
it was not clean. They put me to sleep in the always replied with an oath— 
loft, my bed upon the floor. But I slept soundly. “ the minister! What do I care for hin! 
In the morning I started again on my lonely ride. [’m as good as he is, or any of his tribe!” 
My horse did not go as freely as on the day be- In the morning I asked for my bill. The man 
fore—he seemed dull, and stumbled frequently. was sober, and seemed ashamed of his brutal ¢ 
Once he fell on his knees and came near throw- duct on the night before. He declined takin 
ing me over his head. I suspected the cause te be thing, and said— 
scanty feed. I was satisfied of this when I saw ‘I shall always be glad to see you when yo 
how greedily he took his oats at a Jog tavern I come this way. You mustn’t mind my rough way 
reached about twelve o'clock, and where I stopped last night. I’m not exactly myself after | hoy 
more on old Tom’s account than my own. The been drinking.” 
tavern-keeper would take nothing for either my “ Wouldn’t it be better not to drink any, then” 
horse’s oats, or my dinner. Said he never charged I ventured to say. 
the preachers. I thanked him warmly, at the same “Perhaps it would. But I’ve got in the way 
time that I put up a silent prayer that the Lord of it now, and can’t well help it,” was his rep'y, 
might bring him into the knowledge and life of his _ little impatiently. 
pure truth. I did not urge the matter, for I did not deem 
That night reached the house of brother M——, it best. In bidding farewell to the kind mistress «! 
five miles from the preaching place for the next the house, I slipped into her hand a tract on te 
day. Was kindly received. Attended my ap- perance. 
pointment in the morning—brother M could “Don’t give it to him, but leave it in his wey, 
not go, nor could any of his family. Had to ride sometime, when he is perfectly sober. It ma} 
over alone. Preached to half a dozen men, and some good.” 
eight women. After service but three sisters re- She looked her gratitude; but did not spea! 
mained to class. One of these wasa widow. The I saw the reason. ‘Tears were ready to gush fr 
husbands of the other two, non-professors, waited her eyes. We parted in silence. Poor wife! T 
for them outside. It was a cold time. Found six- alone in this wild country, and with a dron' 
teen names on the class-paper. Shall have to en- husband! What but the grace of God that she 
force discipline, even if 1 offend some. The aver- 
age attendance, I found, on examining the paper, 
had not been above eight for the whole year. No 
wonder so few attend preaching. So soon as a ° . . " : , 


ters 


u 
VW 


y any 


much needs ean sustain her? I must stop her 
on my next round and see the effect of my tract. 
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There is more scope for observing and analysing 
character at a suburban distance from the loud beat- 
ings of the * mighty heart” of London, than among 
io crowded streets. Well, indeed, is it called 


« mighty” London—the mighty ! the magnificent! 


the commercial! and, despite the efforts that are 


made to conceal or disguise the fact, London is so 
essentially “commercial,” that all its might, and 
nearly all its real magnificence, originate in com. 
merce. There is now-a-days (and most unfortun- 
ately,) a spirit abroad which makes the good city of 
London ashamed of itself. If it had its own way, it 
would be considered aristocratic from Apsley-house 
to Mile-end; it seems to like-no longer to be called 
“acity;” it would, if it could, be “ west-end” from 
Buckingham Palace to Blackwell; it would rather 
affect a lean and skinny gentility, than stand fortha 
furred and golden-chained citizen, elevated by the 
dignity of honest industry, and proud of the citizen- 
power which, like Warwick’s stout Earl, has made 
and unmade kings. All this has little to do with 
the “Daily Teacher,” though the particular train of 
thought originated in calling to mind that the pa- 
rents of Kate Ellis were ruined by anxiety to be 
considered aristocratic. I have heard that they 
occupied a house in one of the fashionable squares, 
and lived in strict accordance with what is vaguely 
termed “style;” but that was before I knew any- 
thing of their history. Some years ago we resided 
in Fulham, quite in the Vale of the Thames; anda 
charming residence it was—to look at—never was 
grass so green, nor American plants so luxuriant; 
and well they might be, for between marsh and va- 
por, the cottage enjoyed a perpetual steam-bath ; 
still it was very pretty, and people frequently 
paused to admire the size of the pond, the rapid 
growth of the willows, and the verdure of the lawn. 
It is a curious neighborhood, abutting into by-lanes, 
where you frequently come upon a tiled, gabled 
cottage, sunk several steps below the level of the 
road, trelliced and choaked up with ancient jessa- 
mine and dark ivy; or an old, mysterious-looking 
house, with upper windows, peering, like giant’s 
eyes, over the high buttressed wall. In some such 
dwelling, I conjecture, two ladies lodged, who 
passed our cottage frequently, seeking pure air; 
city people always fancy that air in the “west-end” 
direction must be pure ;) but I believe the air was, 
from being soft and mild, the best for the elder lady, 
whose deep cough and flushed cheek told of the 
canker at the core—the incurable disease of our 
sharp, uncertain climate. The ladies had an old fat 
spaniel, who would waddle through the hedge, and 
our little greyhound formed an acquaintance with 
the wheezing dog. This led toa sort of interchange 
of courtesies; it was impossible not to offer the 
Strangers some of the abundant flowers, which the 
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younger always accepted gratefully, the elder as if 
she were conferring a fuvor. In every respect, you 
could not imagine a greater contrast than the mo- 
ther and daughter. The mother, bending under the 
disease, would bend to nothing else: her dress was 
invariably a gay, half-faded silk; her shawl, of 
former state, well put on; some out-of-place orna- 
ment glittering either on her bosom or her wrist. 
She was evidently sinking into the grave, a crea- 
ture deprived, either by waste or loss of fortune, of 
the only abundance she appreciated,—the abund- 
ance of wealth,—and yet affecting state, and as- 
suming, poor thing! that ill-fitting sort of manner, 
which is so frequently mistaken for dignity. Her 
daughter was indeed different; different in every 
respect. Her dress of simple muslin was always 
clean and plain ; her black silk shaw] pinned quiet- 
ly across her bosom; her straw bonnet tied down 
closely ; and, if she did not return a salute with the 
self-possession of her mother, her well-opened dark 
grey eyes spoke an appreciation of every little act 
of kindness which her mother scorned. 

Mrs. Ellis continually apologised about her dog’s 
“ intrusion,” as she called it; adding that, “ indeed, 
he never saw a garden but that he thought of the 
square he used to walk in, poor fellow! and he 
grew fat from riding in the carriage.” 

Such observations always made Kate look pained; 
and she would say something to turn the conversa- 
tion; but her mother invariably returned to “ the 
square,” “the carriage,” and an occasional jingling 
of the names of lords and Jadies—* friends,” 
called them. 


she 
Once, having strung a few titles on 
the thread of her discourse, as boys string eggs, 
her daughter, evidently anxious that her mother 
should not be considered an inventor of falsehoods, 
turned her blushing, truthful face towards me, and 
said, “ We did know them once, when papa was 
alive, and before his misfortunes.” It was painful 
to see the thunder of ill-temper clouding the white 
damp brow of the vain-minded woman, who was as 
deficient in tact asshe was in common sense. She 
reproved Kate for speaking, and, while shame at 
the falsehood averted the daughter’s face, repeated 
the assurance that “she had chosen her present 
retreat to be out of the way of fashionable visitors, 
as she required quiet;” then with an air of deep 
offence, she pursued her walk, and I could hear her 
voice in sharp reproval of poor Kate, interrupted 
almost every moment by the hollow-tolling cough 
that rings the death-knell with such fearful punc- 
tuality. For several days she avoided passing our 
gate; the flowers placed upon the hedge for the 
invalid were left to wither; and it was only from 
an old Irish woman, who used to weed in the mar- 
ket gardens, and who once came with a little note 
from Kate, requesting the loan of a book, that I 
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heard how Mrs. Ellis was: “ Much worse, indeed,” 
she replied, “ choking alive with the pride and the 
weight about her heart.” 

A few days after, they passed, as usual, with 
slower and more languid steps; even the greyhound 
had Jearned to know their approach, by the sound 
of the poor lady’s cough, and would rush out to 
meet the fat spanie]. It might be my fancy at first, 
but I did fancy, that even the animal grew thinner 
and thinner. I am certain the dresses did—the 
mother’sshaw! might have been more closely pinned, 
but [ ceased to perceive the ornaments; Kate’s 
bonnet was browned by the sun, and the straw-co- 
lored riband faded into soiled white; her gloves, 
too, had been mended so often, that, had not her 
small hand grown much smaller, they could not have 
been drawn on. Surely her face had not always 
that lean look: but why should I continue thus !— 
poverty was leading the dance of death. Now 
poverty, simple poverty, can be easily dealt with ; 
and pride—bold, vulgar, barefaced pride—if you 
cannot conquer, you can spurn. But poverty and 
pride !—a combination which the cold-hearted 
world reproves, as if the quality, so excellent in the 
rich and prosperous, became tainted when associated 
with the helpless craft of poverty; poverty and 
pride are delicate to manage; and those who 
thoughtlessly join in with the ery of rich and 
proud, against the poor and proud, know little of 
the social duties of humanity, to say nothing of 
those of a higher and holier nature. Of all tortures, 
the poverty endured by pride is the greatest: let 
no one sneer at it; let no one eall it “ merited ;” 
let no one, with untaught hands, attempt to tear 
down the barrier which the instinet of a sensitive 
mind erects around itself; let no one dare to insult 
it. If it is a fault, its punishment is sufficiently 
sharp—the stings of its own scorpion are agonizing 
enough ; those nurtured in pride, when assailed by 
poverty, however tendered, find no balm but in 
death—no sanctuary but in the grave. I had been 
watching the feeble steps of the mother, supported 
by the almost as feeble daughter, when the poor 
woman wh. “did their marketing,’ made me a 
curtesy and paused. 

“Tt's a’most over with the poor lady, and the 
dog, I'm thinking,” she said; “and, indeed, when 
the world goes contrary with the likes of them, the 
sooner it sees them out the better. ‘They try to 
stand against starvation; but it’s strongest—it’s 
always strongest in the end. What's to become of 
the poor thing when the mother’s gone, I don’t 
know ; for, by all accounts, whatever there is—and 
its neither broad nor deep—dies with her.” 

« But they have friends—relations !” 

* Bathershin! friends and relations!’ She shrug- 
ged her shoulders in a peculiar manner, and then 
added: “I know they had once; but it’s a long 
time ago; and sorra a thing in the world harder to 
remember than a poor relation. ‘They wasted 
more thousands on grandeur, than grandeur will 


ever give half pence to them. But—I'l] telj ya: 
truth—their marketing is asy done ; 1 don’t t),, 
an ounce of food passes the poor young lady's : 
once in the twenty-four hours, striving to oo 
mother’s fancies for her, and they're not little 
either. ‘They are both proud—in a different y. 
and,” added the Irish woman, “I respect they, +) : 
better for it—it’s the only warm clothing the lis 
the coming on of winter. Well, if it doesn’t wa, | 
the back, it’s a fence to the heart, and that’s sop 4 
thing, particularly when nothing else is lef. 
goes to my heart to take a half penny from the; 
and, in troth, I often adda penny of my owp. , 
meta little thing better, though I daren’t let 
because of hurting their feelings.” 

This creature—whose entire dress, including g 
nondescript bonnet, whose crown was beat in per. 
fectly flat from carrying the market baskets, ona 
not have been valued at five shillings—made ayo. 
ther curtesy, and trotted off, singing “Pegoy 
Bawn” with as careless a voice as if no deep or 
delicate feeling had ever entered her heart. 

A few days after this, the same woman told p 
the poor lady was dead. I never saw grief at ano. 
ther’s sorrow more deep than her’s; and the tep- 
derness she evinced in, as she called it, “ managing 
the little things for the young lady,” must haye 
appeared wonderful to any one who are una 
quainted with the delicate minds of the peasant Irs). 

Kate’s pride was not to be overcome; nothing 
could induce her to apply to any of her former ac- 
quaintances for assistance; she had written, she 
said, twice, to an uncle abroad, but he had not re- 
plied to her letters. She could struggle by hers: 
she had seen too much of the love of display ani 
gorgeous vanity, amongst those who ought to assist 
her, to suppose they would treat, otherwise | 
insolently, one upon whom poverty had stamped 
its badge of shame. She would do any thing—go 
to service, rather. She endeavored to obtain a 
situation as a companion, or nursery governess, but 
she had no knowledge whatever of music, and that 
seemed a perpetual obstacle. Her gentleness and 
timidity, crushed down by sorrow and circu 
stances, rendered her so shy and reserved, that the 
qualities and requirements she really possessed sie 
seemed to have no power to set forth; but when 
whiled into forgetfulness of her sorrows, !t Was 
impossible to converse with her without the 
warmest appreciation of her clear, distinct mind, « 
deep respect for her steady resolve to work her 
way. She had been much embittered by past cir- 
cumstances; and, like all sensitive persons, Was 
prone to exaggerate neglect into unkindly feeling. 
People are sometimes kind from impulse—sone- 
times from principle ; but objects of synupatly snd 


0 


aid press so closely upon those w ho have means, 

e 1] + 
that the want which seeks concealment wil most 
likely perish. Kate Ellis relinquished the humbe 


+} r 
ner, 


cottage rooms she had occupied with her mo 
and plied her needle in curious embroidery, &n¢ 
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very womanly craft she could devise, to earna 


€ 
scanty subsistence, in a little attic that overlooked 


the Fulham fields. Sometimes she would reply 
to an advertisement which “exactly suited her 
wishes ;” and watch the postman as he trotted 
down the lane, lessening his bundle of letters at 
each door ; but none came to her; she has, after he 
assed and repassed, wondered how she should feel 
f she really did receive a letter. She engaged to 
teach French and Italian for a shilling an hour; 
and took two pupils at Kensington who offered her 
half the sum, and after benefiting by her instruc- 
tions for three months, turned her off, because she 
remained away one morning when the rain poured 
in torrents. 

Lonely, indeed, she must have been in that small, 
low we plying her needle unceasingly until mid- 

icht, for one of the bazaar stalls; and waking at 

the earliest dawn, to work again ;—hopeless, un- 
cheering labor !—she worked only for herself—to 
suistain an existence which seemed to repay her 
exertions for its preservation by adding bodily 
weakness to the sorrows of her mind. There is 
something grateful and exciting in laboring for 
those we love—something that teaches us to wait 
and forbear; and hope is stimulated to persevere by 
love; but Kate Ellis was alone : and she who would 
have been so gentle and tender in prosperity, was 
daily shrinking into herself. Happily, she was 
daily learning to look beyond the world, as the 
only means of overcoming it; and this blessed in- 
fluence—stealing gradually into her soul—subdued, 
while it elevated, her spirit. 

It chanced that a lady who took much interest in 
a school which she had been the chief instrument 
in establishing, wished to procure the assistance, 
for afew weeks, of a young person, wliose care and 
talent would enable her to permit the resident 
teacher to visit her parents in the northof England. 
The remuneration was small, the duty severe ; but 
when mentioned to Kate Ellis, she shook her head 
mournfully, saying— It was too good for her to 
dream of obtaining ;” yet, after some delay and 
much inquiry, she was appointed ; and every morn- 
ing, before eight o'clock, she passed to the school, 
as daily teacher, and returned after six in the even- 
ng. 

Poor Kate! not only had she to please the great 
idy who placed her in this school, which was a 
sort of picturesque half-charity, half-paying semi- 
nary, for cottage children, but to satisly the com- 
mittee; and occasionally to be called to account, on 
her way home, by the parents of the twenty-seven 
little girls who were under her care. Alas! at 
first, it seemed harder to endure than the unseen 
privations in her small damp room; where, but for 
the silent companionship of the spaniel, which was 
nearly blind with age, she would have felt, if possi- 
ble, more desolate than she was. The committee 
were delighted with the various spetintens of nee- 
dle-work she produced: they immediately set all 
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the little girls embroidering all manner of pretty 


useless things in German wool; and a great criss- 
cross basket was filled with a most perplexing as- 
semblage of patterns, which ev rv body brought, 
that Miss Ellis might put them in hand forthwith. 
It was discovered that she wrote so clear a hand 
(they would hardly designate a teacher's hand-writ- 
ing ‘ beautiful,’) that the committee flattered her, 
by requesting that, during the children’s play hours, 
or in the evening, she would copy the yearly re- 
ports, and arrange the books, which Mrs. Lance 
had not time to do before she went away. Then 
the children discovered she was so * good-natured,” 
that they brought her skipping-ropes to twist, and 
toys to make or mend; and little “Jane,” or \ittle 
“Mary,” came laden with messages to *“ Miss 
Ellis,” concerning “white work,” or slates, or 
something, which, if she had attempted to agree to, 
she must have offended the ladies, who certainly 
perplexed still more the perplexing “system of 
ecucation,” which, in nine cases out of ten, ought 
But this 
was not all: amongst the visitors to this pretty pet 
school, were some who, in former days, sat at the 


to be more truly called the * no system.” 


teacher’s father’s table ; she was little more than a 
7 hey did 
not remember her, but she remembered them; and 
when obliged to stand forth and exhibit the profi- 
ciency of her pupils before the brilliant ladies who 
‘came to see,” her voice often faltered, and her 
cheek flushed beneath the gaze—no matter whether 


child, then, admired, flattered, caressed. 
» | 


kind or curious—which she invariably thought was 
rudely prying into her poverty. 

Still, her new occupation, after the first rough- 
ness had worn off, had an interest for her which 
nothing else possessed; the constant communion 
with children, some of them young, lovely and 
— had opened her heart, and the heart once 
opened. will surely heal ;—wearisome and tiresome 
as they were, she was proud of the improvement 
which follows even a moderate organization. Alone, 
quite—-quite alone, as she felt herself, whenever a 
merry shout of laughter arose from the play-ground, 
still, though laboring night and day, she was not so 
sulitary as she had been; one rosy urchin would 
thrust an apple into her basket—another observe 
when she was occupied, and climbing up to where 
her bonnet hung, put an orange into the crown, and 
watch, with panting anxiety, to see Miss Ehlis’s 
astonishnent when she went to put iton. The 
young ones held up their little faces for a kiss, 
at least twice a day; and feverish as all school 
matters must have been to the proud, sensitive 
gir], it was with a heart beating to palpitation 
that she heard that the resident teacher would re- 
turn in a week, 

The poor Irish woman continued her humble at- 
tachment—she had the care of the old spaniel from 


eight in the morning; she called him her “ daily 
boorder ;” and I have met her in the scorching 
heat of June, with a basket of “ fine fresh lettuce! 
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” 


green, gay, gosh lettuce!” as she used to call it, 
surmounting her flat bonnet, and the spaniel tucked 
under her arin. “If I left it at Miss Kate’s lodging,” 
she would say, “ it would brake its heart for want 
of company ; if I left it at home with my own chil- 
dren, they’d worry the life out of it; so all I can do, 
when it’s tired walking, is to give ita lift. Itsees 
as much life with me out of its one eye, as ever it 
did before with two.” 

Poor Kate became fearfully nervous as her last 
day drew nigh; she went to the school at seven, 
instead of eight, and sat down to wait for the pupils, 
Having hung up her bonnet 
and shawl in their usual place, she drew over the 


ever humbly, useful, until we are left alone—wis), 
out a lip to smile, a voice to cheer, and no on., 
look to us even for the smallest service. ‘ 
lis wept bitterly. 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed a voice, whose y, = 
brogue made her start, “I saw the postman Joa, 
this letter for y’e; and [ thought I so often say , 
looking for it, that it would be as good to bring » 
here as keep it waiting till evening, so [ jy), 
bould to take it;—and och, Miss Kate, don’t \. 
using yer eyes to the tears, dear, while they're 
young ; take heart, Miss, every one has their we: 
of happy days set against their weight of sad , M 
and yours are tocome. I know the teachers jy 
heavy times of it, for I meet them at all hours, 
in all weathers; I know them by their being 
ways alone; and their things expected to 
twice as good as they are, through the means of » 
bit of trimming or the like, and by their stu. 
bags, and thin books, with the pens sticking »,:- 
or a rowl of music in their hands—what they hay,) 
in their hearts! barring it’s a lamentation— 
cuion, as we call it—over the past and gone. \\\ 
that’s enough, there’s bright days for you yet; 
though that letter has an ugly rim to it, yet an ug'y 
nut has a sweet bit inside it!” ne 


Kate E}. 


whose hour was nine. 


Jarge criss-cross basket, to arrange the patterns and 
work, and piled up the books she had Jabored to 
finish, that they might be ready for inspection, 
Soon after eight, the little girl who took care of the 
rooms, brought her her usual cup of coffee and slice 
of bread and butter, but she could not taste it; the 
next day the regular teacher would assume her 
duty, and she would again be without occupation. 
She wondered, then, how she could have been so 
ungrateful to the Almighty, as to have thought she 
had too much to do, or to have felt shy and proud, 
or annoyed, with any thing sweetened by the un- 
selfish love of youth and innocence. Some of the 
village children were playing outside, and she 
could hear them laugh: the laugh of children had, 
in nine weeks, become music to her ears. It was 
not the small stipend, so much as the companion- 
ship, and interest, she should miss; this rankled in 
her heart, and never, since her mother’s death, had 
she felt so cast down—she covered her face with 
her hands, and wept. Each shout of childish 
laughter trom without, was asa knell to her crushed 
spirit: to-morrow she would be alone, accompanied 
only by her poor old dog. We do not know how 
much sorrow is lessened by the sight of a human 
face, and the sound of a human voice; nor how 
much self-respect we gain by being actively, how- 


And the humble Irish woman disappeared, giyinz 
some early pupils whom she met at the door, ty 
or three apples, as she said, “to keep thein ew- 
ployed while the poor young lady read her der 


letter.” 

When she did read it, her head sank—the har 
that held it fell on her lap—she trembled violent!y 
Is she smitten with a new sorrow '—she is a 
phan! friendless! unprotected! proud ! poor! \ 
—poor she thought she was, but she is not; 
she recovers, she will tell you that she is ric/ 
what a magic word it is—she isricu! The 
to whom she wrote, and who never answer: 
dead—died childless; and all—the all from \ 
he would not spare her a single pound—is her's! 
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BY ANDREWS. 
Tis night! 


Labor and toil are o’er, 


Night hath its charms: 
Nature her resplendent beauty shows, 
When night her sable mantle throws around. 
Night is the time to view Heaven's lofty arch, 
Studded with worlds innumerable, which round each other 
Roll in order, now, as in time primeval, 
When, at Creation’s dawn, “ the morning stars 
Together sang with joy.” 


And all is hushed. 
And wearied man safe to his couch retires. 

O’er nature’s broad expanse silence pervades, 

Save when the lone night-bird, in notes discordant, 
Rudely breaks upon the stillness of the midnight hour. 


Alike unknown are joys and sorrows now, | 
And now the queen of night 


Aud cares and fears, in deep oblivion sunk. : ; : 
From distant climes fast hastening, 


Night is the hour for prayer: 
Never more sweetly bows the humble heart 
Before the throne of Deity, than at the evening hour. 
*Twas night when angels came, by Heaven's 
High court commission’d, and to shepherds sung, 
In notes delightful,—* There’s a Saviour born ; 


Good will and peace to man.” 


Night is the time for thought: 
With what rapidity it flies from pole to pole, 
Nor yet would stop upon the verge of time, 
But fain would lift the curtain of futurity, 
And rashly read the destiny of man. 


With “lesser light,” illumes night's pensive hour. 
How sweet to gaze in such an hour, and feast the soul 
Upon a scene so grand! And memory too, 
Hastens to bring the reminiscences of early days, 
And presents the image of some dear loved friend, 
Who sleeps in that long night whose morn will neve! t 
*Till the last trump shall bid the dead to rise. 

Night is the hour for pain 
How many, on sick beds, assailed with racking pains 


And scorch'd with fevers, pass with groans the livelong! 


And wish for day. 
Awake our sympathies,—strengthen the social ties 
Which ever bind man to his fellow man. 


Ob then, may scenes like this 








